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“At the Still Point of Turning World” 


By Joun E. PoMrret* 


ee TITLE of this address was suggested by a phrase in a poem 
of T. S. Eliot.’ In borrowing it for my purpose I have nothing 
more in mind than to pause for a brief moment, take a glimpse at the 
culture of the human race through the lens of history, and return to 
“the sound and fury” that besets us. I think I need only state, in the 


beginning, that I am an optimist by nature and outlook, rather than 
a pessimist. 

Scholars, with whom the Huntington Library abounds in season 
and out, regard themselves, by reason of their researches, as the in- 
terpreters of the culture of a given age and milieu. In this role, they 
may even be said to contribute to culture. However, as T. S. Eliot 
has observed, not all who contribute to the sum of human culture 
are cultured persons. Many of us, intent upon investigating to the 
ultimate a particular iota, become as specialized in our professional 
activities as a brain surgeon, a patent lawyer, or a marine insurance 
underwriter. Indeed, in what other manner does the scholar, win 
acclaim as the leader in his field, for he is regarded as a little super- 
ficial if he paints upon too broad a canvas, and a little erratic if he 
strays into fields not too closely connected with his own. 

*An address delivered at the Huntington Library on Founder’s Day, February 
25, 1952. 

nd Quartets: Burnt Norton. 
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All this, I know, may seem a little disheartening to an audience 
that has freely entrusted the interpretation of its culture to the 
scholars who investigate it and to the professors who transmit it. If 
every scholar is not a cultured man, something has gone amiss, a 
trust has been betrayed, and a remedy must be found; for no people 
wishes to stand by and suffer its culture to lose prestige especially in 
the hands of those whom society has seen fit to appoint as its 
guardians. 

The profession of scholarship, however, is not different from any 
other in an era when the rate of progress is so rapid that all profes- 
sional men must deal with an endless succession of novel and un- 
precedented situations. In this sense, specialization has been a great 
boon to society, for the specialized functions in a community are per- 
formed more expertly and more efficiently than ever before. There 
is the possibility, however, that too large a price is being paid for 
the diverting of so many leading intellects into more and more 
highly specialized channels. One danger is that the problems outside 
our professions may be regarded superficially and that our judg- 
ments may be derived from the limiting experience of one profession. 
A second danger arises from a curious kind of default; that is, with 
our leading intellects being drawn out of the main stream, the gen- 
eralized direction of affairs may fall into the hands of those who lack 
the ability to qualify for one of the principal professions. This cir- 
cumstance is unique in the annals of civilization.’ 

If true wisdom is the fruit of balanced judgment and if generalized 
direction is, as always, needed for the welfare of human society, a 
stronger case than ever can be made for the presence of a body of 
cultured citizens in our midst. By a cultured man I do not mean one 
who is a connoisseur of the arts, or one who is endowed with the 
various social graces, though such attributes are not without useful- 
ness, I prefer a broader definition; that of a man who understands 
his heritage and the social environment of which he is a part. His 
heritage and his environment constitute the culture in which he 
participates, from youth to old age, and it is the medium through 
which he discharges his obligation to society. Some argue that the 


2After Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World ({New York], 
New American Library, [1949]), chap. XIII. 
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problem is how to produce such men; others, that the challenge is 
to produce great societies and that the great society will put up the 
men for the occasions. Perhaps the student of social theory has 
the answer to this riddle; meanwhile, I will indulge in some observa- 
tions upon the nature of human culture and the role of the cultured 
man in society. 

All peoples possess cultures of which they are proud, whether 
sophisticated or primitive, ancient or modern. Today, cultures tend 
to become more and more national. Thus we have a French culture, 
a Spanish culture, an American culture, and a Soviet culture. Indeed, 
any people hoping to gain admittance to the family of states finds it 
advantageous to claim cultural homogeneity; it has become the sine 
qua non of nationality. With the help of its scholars, and a good po- 
lice system, a people can, if need be, produce a culture. For a hun- 
dred years after the Peace of 1815—the formative period of many 
modern states—the woods were filled with zealous nationalist groups 
proclaiming the need of cultural (and political) independence. One 
recalls, too, at the turn of the twentieth century, the zest with which 
certain European states laid claim to culture areas that seemed al- 
ways to necessitate territorial additions. Thus, cultural homogeneity 
and manifest destiny become suspiciously identified. At the peace 
conferences of 1919, the claims of heretofore unheard-of cultural 
entities lurked embarrassingly in the background. And during these 
one hundred years, a number of scholars made large reputations as 
national historians. After all, scholars are old hands at creating cul- 
tures. 

Every indigenous group of any size long in occupancy of a discrete 
territory possesses a culture differing from that of its neighbors. Both 
among primitive and historical peoples, all of whom have been 
investigated, this has been established by scholars, if not claimed by 
such folk themselves. There is no such thing as a cultureless people; 
for culture, in small or large degree, is an accompaniment of human 
association. Obviously; the content of cultures differs, since few 
peoples eat the same food, use the identical tools, settle disputes, or 
even marry, and so on, in the same way. Indeed, cultures commonly 
differ in major ways and can be identified by differing types of econ- 
omy, differing political institutions, differing religions, differing 
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modes of jurisprudence, although the pattern—the range of possi- 
bility of the human species—is identical for all. Moreover, cultural 
content is not an accompaniment of race, for before the coming of 
the white man, the American Indian exhibited the most diversified 
cultures. Nor do culture and language necessarily coincide. 

By the standards of the Western world, some cultures are ad- 
judged superior to others by reason of their more numerous mate- 
rial inventions and scientific achievements, their higher standards of 
living, or their literary, aesthetic, or religious accomplishments. The 
superior cultures are those of the civilized nations; the inferior, those 
of the quasi-civilized peoples. The former are not restricted to 
Western nations whose cultures are dominated by political and eco- 
nomic considerations. At various times a high culture was attained 
in China and in India, where the ability to cope with political and 
economic problems was never outstanding. Yet during the formative 
periods of these civilizations, the needful processes were at work: 
the facility of association, the power of comparison, and the capac- 
ity to abandon fixed ideas. Where the secret of the cumulative 
power, as Emerson calls it, permeated influential segments of the 
population there resulted a premium upon invention, inquiry, specu- 
lation, and the creative arts.® 

No people can be said to have invented or discovered for itself 
any remarkable portion of its traits and mores. Rather, the reverse 
is true; all cultures share with one another a substantial common her- 
itage dating back thousands of years. Thus, the culture of the early 
and late Paleolithic, the early and full Neolithic, and that of the 
Bronze Age practically circled the globe, whether emanating from 
a single source or from several. Almost as widespread were the do- 
mestication of plants and animals, the employment of some sort of 
writing, and so on, during the millennia preceding the Christian era. 

Not only do all peoples share a common cultural denominator no 
matter how primitive or advanced they may be, but all, consciously 
or unconsciously, continually borrow the inventions and the skills, 
the discoveries, and ideas of others. New states have a propensity for 


8Ralph Waldo Emerson, Complete Works ([Cambridge, Mass., 1903-1904], “Civi- 
lization? VII, 19-34. 
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claiming for their peoples discoveries that they never made. Where 
research is permitted to develop untrammeled, the error is soon 
rectified, but the nation that is eternally seeking to gain prestige by 
claiming this or that discovery risks becoming the laughingstock 
of informed men, even among its own people. Where, as in the 
Soviet Union, such claims are backed by governing bodies, harm is 
done to the state itself, to its citizens, and to the cause of world en- 
lightenment. Such a state is continually on the defensive; its intel- 
lectuals must be silent, or flee the country to escape imprison- 
ment or liquidation. This sort of particularism Emerson aptly calls 
“the culture of the wigwam:’ But herein lies the tragedy: the cul- 
turally isolated state has in effect denied its citizens participation in 
the quest for the elimination of ignorance and of evil, the common 
goal of humanity. Nations, like individuals, must face reality; and 
unless the official version coincides with the actual version, which 
is truth, the wilful state constitutes a stumbling block to large uni- 
versal achievement. 

Cultural diffusion, then, is a powerful agent in placing at the dis- 
posal of mankind the elements of a common culture. In the twentieth 
century the pace has been one of tremendous acceleration. In its ma- 
terial aspects, certainly, mankind is moving rapidly toward a com- 
mon culture, toward one world. In the realm of concepts, institutions 
and ideas, this process is also operative, but at a painfully slower pace. 
Here, receptivity meets a cooler welcome, since foreign ideologies 
not only clash with hallowed beliefs, but the intruding concepts 
themselves frequently cannot demonstrate their superiority. Yet 
even in the realm of intangibles, borrowing proceeds in situations that 
are not offensive to group prestige, and especially where treasured 
national, political or economic tenets are not contravened. There is 
officially little free trade in the world, yet despite tariffs and other 
barriers, goods are traded and the volume of foreign trade in the 
world gradually increases. The methods of medical care and the use 
of miracle drugs are becoming world-wide; the witch doctors and 
the doctors of incantation have practically disappeared. Methods of 
manufacture and agriculture tend to be duplicated on a global scale, 

despite wide cultural disparities. Even the recognition of such prob- 
lems as population, food and water supply, and public health as the 
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common concern of the human race contributes to the universality 
of our thinking. 

In a generation which since 1919 has expended a tremendous 
effort, through organs like the League of Nations and the United 
Nations, to achieve adjustments to enable men to live together 
. politically, one should not overlook the fact that the forces of cul- 
tural diffusion have been ceaselessly at work without the benefit of 
edict. Many of the most important elements in the heritage of all 
civilized peoples had no missionaries, no official carriers. Wherever 
men come into contact, one group borrows from another. Things 
that can be seen and handled, such as tools, instruments, and weapons, 
are eagerly adopted by all. Today all combatants must have the best 
weapons, even those of their despised enemies. No small activity 
during the last war was devoted to learning about every German 
innovation and adopting it as soon as possible. The net result has 
ben the adoption since the war of the most successfully destructive 
weapons by all the so-called progressive nations. Things that can 
be manufactured and whose superiority is evident quickly become 
part of a world culture. Such elements cover an enormous range. 
So rapid is the rate of diffusion today that innovations and improve- 
ments in the applied sciences span the globe almost as fast as they 
can be transported. Gadgets such as the radio are found everywhere; 
until recently their world-wide adoption would have required 
centuries. 

Abstract ideas are slow of adoption; thus it is difficult to make a 
proof of the superiority of liberty, freedom, and democracy. Yet 
one should not lose patience when one recalls that the teachings of 
Jesus, which Thomas Jefferson after one of his characteristic 
studies proclaimed “the most sublime and benevolent code of morals 
ever offered to mankind,’ have not gained universal adoption after 
two thousand years of currency. Indeed, we ourselves, “the har- 
bingers of democracy,’ sometimes doubt democracy’s efficacy, 
especially when it is functioning poorly; but even its most discerning 
critics give it “two cheers.’ To quote E. M. Forster: “It is less hateful 
than other contemporary forms of government, and to that extent 
it deserves our support. It does start from the assumption that the 
individual is important, and that all types are needed to make a 
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civilization. . . . The people I admire most are those who are sensi- 
tive and want to create something or discover something, and do 
not see life in terms of power, and such people get more of a chance 
under a democracy than elsewhere. They found religions, great and 
small, or they produce literature and art, or they do disinterested 
scientific research, or they may be what is called ‘ordinary people; 
who are creative in their private lives, bring up their children 
decently, for instance, or help their neighbors. All these people need 
to express themselves, they cannot do so unless society allows them 
liberty to do so, and the society which allows them most liberty is a 
democracy:”* 

Those concerned with the present difficulties of establishing a 
solution of the problems that divide nations should not be utterly 
pessimistic. The oneness of human culture goes forward even as we 
ponder our present problems. This is not to say that our problems 
are small ones or without grave danger. But as more and more people 
participate in a culture that is fast becoming universal, men will more 
and more understand one another. And the possibility of solving 
international problems should be less difficult as stubborn cultural 
barriers recede. 

The problems that divide the world are large, yet as time goes on 
they seem fewer in number. The obvious necessity, of course, is to 
attain a systern of law whereby disagreements among nations may be 
settled by universally accepted procedures instead of by force and 
threats of force. Since laws are made by men and since political 
leaders everywhere are more and more responsible to the people, 
those in control will represent more and more realistically the aspira- 
tions of their constituents. Leadership today, even among arbitrary 
regimes, is fraught with tremendous responsibility; and it becomes 
less and less possible for a dominant clique, no matter how powerful, 
no matter what the pretext, to inhibit the universal desire to live 
peaceably with all men. As society approaches cultural oneness, the 
goals of nations will tend to coincide, for individuals the world over 
will recognize and cherish a common humanity. 

The riddle of many centuries seems to inhere in the proposition 


‘E. M. Forster, Two Cheers for Democracy (New York, 1951), p. 69. 
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that “equity is where the strength is.’ ‘Today the outlook seems 
bleaker than ever as we thrash about for a solution. Yet history 
demonstrates abundantly that no state associated with any notable 
type of civilization has been long maintained by naked power— 
power not supported by the tacit or explicit approval of its subjects 
—alone. Peace among nations, then, will be established only when the 
people who create and sustain governments require them to make 
use of some simple mechanism for maintaining peace. “In the end, 
all depends upon the people, the interest they cherish, the opinions 
they hold, the instinctive emotional responses that give them satis- 
faction. The enlightenment of the people is the main thing, admit- 
tedly a slow business, but not to be advanced by beating their brains 
out:”* The tragedy of our generation is that these ideas are accepted, 
if anywhere, only in the West. Universal acceptance, in the end, 
however, may be a cultural rather than a political matter, as political 
leadership comes to reflect the spiritual aspiration of a people. 
Every individual participates in the culture of his group. This is 
axiomatic and need not be argued. Most of what we do and think is 
what others about us do and think. The human being is an imitative 
animal. Most of us believe that from time to time we have made a 
discovery, contributed a new idea, perhaps, or posed a new problem. 
Principally, this is, at most, old wine in new bottles. Of course, none 
of us uses the resources of his social milieu in the identical manner; 
this aptitude for doing things and looking at things somewhat differ- 
ently than our neighbor endows us with a personality, which is 
known to and recognized by our neighbors—if not by our closest 
relatives. Thus we are and will remain individuals. “As for individ- 
ualism;’ observes Forster, “there seems to be no way of getting off 
this even if one wanted to. The dictator-hero can grind down his 
citizens until they are all alike, but he cannot melt them into a single 
mati. This is beyond his power. He can order them to merge, he can 
incite them to mass antics, but they are obliged to be born separately, 
and to die separately, and, owing to these unavoidable termini, [they] 
will always be running off totalitarian rails:”* 
Through natural endowments, abetted sometimes by an accident 


5Carl L. Becker, New Liberties for Old (New Haven, 1947), p. 75. 
*Forster, op. cit., p. 76. 
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of nurture, sometimes by a rewarding formal education, sometimes 
through unpredictable associations and influences and activities, 
many are able to participate in the culture of their generation to a 
degree denied others. I do not mean merely that they are more 
knowledgeable, but that they are more understanding of the envi- 
ronment in which they live. Because they are aware of what is going 
on in the world, because they have some perception of why things 
are what they are and why things are done as they are, their judg- 
ments are made more in the light of knowledge than of ignorance. 

A cultured man, then, knows well his social heritage, and knows 
how deeply his generation is indebted to the past. He is appreciative 
of the processes as well as the content of his culture. He understands, 
too, the necessity for and the inevitability of social change—as popu- 
lations increase, and as time and space diminish. The world has never 
stood still; today the tempo alone has increased. The cultured man 
is no visionary; he has an understanding of the processes as well as 
the facts of history. Thus he has acquired standards of value and 
taste than do not permit him to be dazzled by untried shibboleths, by 
false gods. His heritage comes to him as tried in all its parts; it is not 
to be lightly sloughed off in favor of social speculations whose 
rewards are wishful thinking or heedless promises. Like the man in 
the laboratory, he ventures from the known to the unknown, ever 
speculating, ever experimenting, recognizing the new as an extension 
of the old. 

Philosophy informs us that there are two principles inherent in the 
very nature of things, recurring in particular embodiments, whatever 
field we explore—the spirit of change and the spirit of conservation. 
There can be nothing real without both, for mere change without 
conservation is a passage from nothing to nothing. Moreover, mere 
conservation without change cannot conserve. One must allow for 
aflux of circumstance; the freshness of being evaporates under mere 
repetition. An epoch is saturated by the masterpieces in any one 
style; a generation forsakes the authors of its fathers; colleges change 
their curricula and professors their courses. “A static value, no matter 
how important,’ writes Alfred Whitehead, “tends to become unen- 
durable by its appalling monotony of endurance?’ But mere change, 
for its own sake, before any adequacy of achievement, is futile; but 
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an art, an institution, a scientific process that moves on, leaving 
behind it some improvement, or some permanent gain, enriches 
civilization.” 

The cultured man in any land has a large social responsibility as 
the interpreter of his culture. He is knowledgeable enough to reject 
catastrophic change, yet urbane enough to know that the human 
animal will ever experiment with the arts and music, the literature 
and science, and the government and economics of his culture. He 
will encourage the creative spirit whenever and wherever it appears, 
but he will ponder its benefit to human society. He is tolerant 
enough to accept the dictum that “the words and images that have 
come down to us through the centuries are often contradictory” 
and that “they represent a bewildering wealth of human experience, 
which is our privilege to enjoy, to examine and to build on; that a 
free country allows its citizens this privilege, and that a totalitarian 
country cannot because it fears diversity of opinion:”* 

A nation, then, has need of a body of cultured citizens, the more 
the better. Through their balance and their abiding influence they 
can protect their less informed and more emotionally swayed neigh- 
bors from costly excesses, and from losing sight of large human 
goals. Only too often are we reminded that this or that cause has 
been set back a generation by some seemingly expedient but unwise 
act. Under guise of establishing “the New Order in Europe?’ Hitler 
launched a whole nation upon a wayward and disastrous course. 
The German people, Carl Becker suggests, were dazzled by a whole 
series of glittering catchwords—totalitarianism and monolithic 
state, leader, propaganda, regimentation. Only the words were new; 
political absolutism still obtains even though the despot is called a 
leader; censorship is no less objectionable though administered by a 
ministry of propaganda; torture in the name of political regimenta- 
tion is still torture, even though carried out in a concentration camp 
rather than in a dungeon. Germany, in this crisis, somehow lacked 
a body of responsible, cultured citizens; there were specialists 
enough, but the generalized direction of affairs had fallen into the 
wrong hands. Thus humanity in the twentieth century was called 

TWhitehead, op. cit., pp 201-202. 
®Forster, op. cit., p. 35. 
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upon to witness, paraphrasing Carl Becker’s words, not something 
new, but something so old that its success depended upon a resur- 
gence of the most primitive instincts of man, and its reappearance in 
our time spread about a musty, foul odor reminiscent of midnight 
cults and bestial practices commonly associated only with bygone 
ages of ignorance and superstition.° 

Truly cultured men—men of good intent—exist in all lands. 
Forster calls them an aristocracy, “not an aristocracy based upon 
rank and influence;’ he writes, “but an aristocracy of the sensitive, 
the considerate and the plucky. Its members are to be found in all 
nations and classes, and through all the ages, and there is a secret 
understanding between them when they meet. They represent the 
true human tradition, the one permanent victory of our race over 
cruelty and chaos. Thousands of them perish in obscurity, a few are 
great names.”° Mr. Forster’s view might be objected to as subjective 
—as the manifestation of the genius of a literary man. The historian 
would put it more concretely perhaps, and assert that from the time 
of Alexander a host of conquerors has stalked the earth, influencing 
profoundly generations of men; yet the total social effect of this 
influence shrinks to insignificance if compared to the contributions 
to human culture of a succession of thinking men, from Thales to the 
present day—men individually powerless, but ultimately the rulers 
of human destiny.** 

Finally, what of the present and the future? On all sides we are 
told that society is decaying; that there is a malignant use of material 
power, a loss of religious faith, and a suppression of aesthetic creative- 
ness. Then too, we are told that we are the direct heirs of a nineteenth- 
century materialistic philosophy, predicated upon an inescapable 
imbalance between ever-growing agglomerations of people and 
fixed physical resources. Ergo, man is engaged in a frightful struggle 
for existence fraught with an unhealthy competition among individ- 
uals, struggles for survival among classes and unavoidable wars 
among nations. We are, in short, the heirs of a gospel of hate. 

Today most men have cast off these rigid axioms and face the 


"Becker, op. cit., pp. 152-53. 
10Forster, op cit., p- 73- 
"Whitehead, op. cit., p. 208. 
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future somewhat less fearfully. Taking a leaf from the realm of 
nature, mankind has adopted a social doctrine of evolution which, 
simply stated, holds that successful organisms modify their eviron- 
ment and put it to new uses. In the year 1800, to take a homely illus- 
tration, a few thousand Indians of relatively low culture needed the 
whole Southwest to eke out a meager existence; today this area 
supports millions of people. Thanks to the progressive achieve- 
ments of modern science, this crude example could be multiplied 
endlessly. There is no limit to the ingenuity of man in dealing with 
his physical environment; his problems lie within himself. 

There seems to be some confusion between civilization and secu- 
rity; many believe that a high civilization is measured, above all, by 
the degree of placidity of existence it affords. But civilization is in 
essence active, not passive; it has to do with attaining better adjust- 
ments and eliminating maladjustments. Humanity is fortunate to be 
able to call upon modern science—“‘its great merit is that it equips the 
future for its duties.’ Science, however, is neutral; whether mankind 
uses or abuses its findings is a judgment of man. We must beware, 
then, of refusing to face the necessities for reform imposed by this 
new knowledge. A high civilization does not guarantee stability; 
the need of better adjustment is always present. As world interde- 
pendence heightens, the occasion for chain breakdowns is apt to 
arise with more frequency. This is dangerous, for there is a degree 
of instability that is inconsistent with high civilization. On the other 
hand, the challenge to achieve a high degree of interdependence is 
compelling, for the grappling with the problems of society on a 
world scale may perforce yield a world civilization. The time of 
decision is always the present.” 

Thanks to the inspiration of one man and his wife, the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery is now a great repository of 
the tradition of Anglo-American civilization, one which for a thou- 
sand years has given the promise of better things to come. Within 
this civilization was nurtured both good and evil, but the good has 
ever been builded upon. Our books, our manuscripts, and our objects 
of art bear silent witness to the struggles within and without that 
have engaged generations of men. Within these very walls are har- 


12Whitehead, op. cit., pp. 205-206. 
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bored many of the documents that have recorded the slow progress 
of the English-speaking peoples toward large goals. 

This vast progeny has never denied the liberty and freedom of the 
individual man; rather the goal has been to enlarge their meaning 
and to extend their blessings to others. Liberty, freedom of expres- 
sion, and democracy are instruments that, in the end, may be our 
greatest contribution to the culture of One World. And may the 
scholars who are attracted to this institution, where scholarship is 


exalted, keep bright the promise of these ancient books and manu- 
scripts. Now— 


“at the still point, there the dance is... 
where the past and future are gathered.’ 








A Musical Background for “Lycidas” 


By GRETCHEN FINNEY 


O F all the poems of Milton, “Lycidas” has best withstood the 
test of centuries, the ebb and flow of criticism. It remains for 
many “the touchstone of poetic taste’ Yet even those critics who 
love it most reveal some discomfort when they attempt to make its 
structure clear, to simplify its “elaborate art;’ for the poem has a 
design that eludes definition. “Lycidas” is, without question, “a 
splendid experiment in a traditional form, the pastoral elegy as that 
had been composed by Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Virgil, Clement 
Marot, Spenser, Drummond:”* Many of the old devices and conven- 
tions are there—the lament of nature, the questioning of the nymphs, 
the procession of mourners. Yet, in spite of its derivative elements, 
“Lycidas” is unique, not only in those poetic qualities definable only 
as “Miltonic” but also in details of organization which are appar- 
ently without precedent. 

Few structural analyses of the poem reflect complete peace of 
mind in the critics. Many scholars have rested content with a free 
stanza or paragraph analysis with a possible reference to the two 
“digressions”—the attack of St. Peter and the Fame passage—admit- 
ting thus a degree of formlessness or a momentary deviation from 
convention. One critic, in a discussion of the metrics of the poem, 
concludes, on the contrary, that “Lycidas” shows a definite con- 
tempt for formalities, that Milton “is uneasy, sceptical, about the 
whole foundation of poetry as an art:’ But has Milton succeeded, he 
asks, in this new venture, whatever it is? “Where then is Milton the 
individualist, whose metrical departures would seem to have adver- 
tised a performance which in some to-be-manifested manner will be 
revolutionary?” The “garden” which is “Lycidas” may be formal, 


but it is nonetheless a “somewhat tangled garden,’ which many find 
“confusing?” 


Sir Herbert J. R. Grierson, Milton & Wordsworth . . . (Cambridge, Eng., 1937), 
P- 9. 


*John Crowe Ransom, “A Poem Nearly Anonymous; American Review, I (1933), 
179-203, 444-67. 
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It is, however, scarcely conceivable that Milton, with his sense 
and mastery of form, would have composed for publication a poem 
lacking the careful plan and skillful construction of which he was so 
entirely capable. The meticulous balance and parallelism of “L’Al- 
legro” and “II Penseroso” prove a self-conscious artist. Nor would 
Milton, with his classical training and Renaissance heritage, have 
felt the need or advisability of “originality,—that modern criterion 
of excellence, with which few great authors of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries would have agreed. If, in all of his other mature 
works, Milton drew from sources, it is not likely that in “Lycidas” 
alone he would have attempted to be in any way “revolutionary”’ 

Along with critics’ questioning of form goes a doubt of the emo- 
tional sincerity of the poem. Can it be, many ask, an expression of 
deep personal grief? From the time of Samuel Johnson’s verdict 
that “It is not to be considered as the effusion of real passion; for 
passion runs not after remote allusions and obscure opinions,’ this 
aloofness has been felt. One defense has been that Milton was not 
writing about the death of a friend, but about himself, his own ambi- 
tions, his own problems, his own fear of death. Tillyard, in this inter- 
pretation,® has many followers who feel that it explains a unique 
emotional quality in “Lycidas:’ For Mr. Ransom, this detachment is 
no fault, but shows, rather, a “dramatic sense” which goes with 
greatness. The first-rate poet must be a “dramatis persona,’ the poem 
“nearly anonymous.’ 

The stature of “Lycidas” is not obscured by these enigmas. Still, 
the questions recur: by what precedent did Milton contrive so seem- 
ingly intricate a composition? Was he merely elaborating ingeni- 
ously on classical models, or was he, to the contrary, defying for- 
malities? 

Many critics, attempting to grasp this elusive structural and emo- 
tional quality of “Lycidas,’ and not finding entirely satisfying liter- 
ary source, have found analogy in music. They have compared the 
plan of “Lycidas” to that of a sonata or symphony. “No symphony 
was ever composed,’ writes Mr. Hanford, “of more varied emotional 
elements or blended them more consummately into artistic unity: 


8Eustace M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1930), pp. 80 ff. 
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Again he compares its changing moods to “changing keys” of music.‘ 
Saintsbury, too, describes its effect as “symphonic:”* Laurence Bin- 
yon thinks that “in his use of language Milton seems to be powerfully 
influenced by the art of music and to aim at producing analogous 


6 


pleasure. 


These specific parallels are faulty because they depend upon 
modern denotations of musical terms whose meanings have changed 
since Milton’s day. If Milton used musical forms they were surely 
those of his own day, not of ours. One feels with Allen Tate the neces- 
sity “to find out what the poets have done... and'to guess what it 
was possible for them to do in their times:’’ Furthermore, the musical 
productions known to Milton provide fruitful comparison with 
“Lycidas” and can explain many of its puzzling qualities. 

One need scarcely elaborate on Milton’s knowledge of music or 
on his father’s musical accomplishments.* He had contact with the 
most prominent musicians in England, both English and Italian— 
through his father, with Nicholas Lanier, Ravenscroft, Ferrabosco; 
through the Comus production with Henry Lawes. While he was at 
Horton he journeyed to London to learn “something new in mathe- 
matics or in music, in which [he], at that time, found a source of 
pleasure and amusement:” His earliest poetic efforts—the Psalms— 
immediately suggest singing, as does the “Hymn” of the nativity ode. 
“At a Solemn Music” was inspired by the “harmonious Sisters, Voice 
and Vers.’ The “melting voice through mazes running,’ the ecstatic 
sweetness of organ and choir, delighted him in both gay and solitary 
mood. In fact, a contrast of moods such as this in “L’Allegro” and 
“Il Penseroso” is more fundamental to music than to poetry. The 
companion songs of Carissimi— Democritus and Heraclitus—com- 
posed at possibly the same period, did with song exactly what Milton 


‘A Milton Handbook (4th ed., New York, 1946), p. 169; “The Pastoral Elegy and 
Milton’s Lycidas? PMLA, XXV (1910), 403-47. 
‘George Saintsbury, A History of English Prosody (London, 1908), II, 221. 


*“Note on Milton’s Imagery and Rhythm” in Seventeenth Century Studies Pre- 
sented to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, 1938), p. 185. 


"Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas (New York, 1936), Preface. 


*See Ernest Brennecke, Jr., John Milton the Elder and His Music (New York, 
1938). 


°A Second Defence of the People of England. 
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did with verse.*° “Arcades” was composed for musical performance, 
as were at least the songs of Comus. But more significant, even, 
than this persistence of interest is the strong evidence that the whole 
of Comus was modeled on the contemporary music drama of Italy, 
We know that of Milton’s later works, both the sketches for Paradise 
Lost and the preface of Samson Agonistes reveal his awareness of 
this tradition.** The scholar is surely not overassiduous in considering 
the possibility that “Lycidas” too was influenced by contempo- 
rary musical form. 

There are three ways of approaching this problem. We may 
analyze the poem itself for internal evidence to see how it differs 
from the classical elegy, and to see whether “Lycidas” in its indi- 
vidual structure and in its special sequence of moods suggests to a 
modern reader any definite musical form or setting. We may, in 
the second place, see whether there were musical forms that Milton 
would have known, and upon which he might have drawn, forms 
which so definitely resemble the style and organization of “Lycidas” 
that similarity seems beyond the range of coincidence. And, finally, 
there is one other method, which may be employed to supplement 
the more obvious ones: did Milton subconsciously give himself 
away? Has he shown dominant interests and presuppositions which 
would give added weight to the theory that in his composition of 
“Lycidas” he drew upon music as well as upon literature? Granted 
that the analysis of “Lycidas” affords internal evidence that Milton 
had in mind a musical production as his source; granted that we 
may find in contemporary music, available to Milton, form and 
structure resembling “Lycidas;’ may we also find unconscious evi- 
dence of Milton’s interesis at this period? If each of these three 
considerations leads to the same conclusion, we will then be justified 
in the contention that the ultimate source of “Lycidas;’ which 


10The words were written by Domenico Benigni. The dating of the work in rela- 
tion to “L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” is discussed by Friederich Chrysander (G. F. 
Handel (Leipzig, 1919], Ill, pt. 1, 134) and quoted by Dr. Alfred Einstein in his 
article “Democritus and Heraclitus: a Duet in Major and Minor” in the Journal of 
the Warburg Institute, 1 (1937), 177. 


11See my articles, “Comus, Dramma per Musica} Studies in Philology, XXXVII 
(1940), 482-500, and “Chorus in Samson Agonistes PMLA, LVII (1943), 649-664. 
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explains its unique contribution to English literature, was as much 
a musical as a literary one. 


I 

Only a close and careful analysis of the “verse paragraphs” of 
“Lycidas” from the point of view of possible musical setting can 
serve to establish the first point—that the poem shows definite 
structural parallels with sung poetry of Milton’s day, and that it 
suggests a definite manner of musical setting which was peculiar to 
a specific musical form. 

The first paragraph is obviously a prologue, which falls naturally 
into two parts, the first of nine lines, the second of five. The passage 
has two striking characteristics: first, it is spoken—or sung—by 
one person, although we are not told specifically who that person 
is, second, if sung, certainly it was sung in recitative. It has the 
lofty style, the declamatory character, the typical phrasing of reci- 
tative. In fact, Milton has accomplished with words alone something 
that is usually the result of a combination of declamation with 
interposed chords. One recalls Mr. Binyon’s sensing of Milton’s 
aim to produce “pleasure analogous to that of music:’ These lines 
cannot be read without definite pauses: it is not necessary that the 
chords themselves should be there: 


Yet once more, O ye Laurels,/and once more 

Ye Myrtles brown,/with Ivy never-sear,/ 

I com to pluck your Berries harsh and crude,/ 
And with fore’d fingers rude,/ 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year./ 


Compare these lines with the next five lines of the paragraph, 
especially with the last three of them: 


Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not flote upon his watry bear 

Unwept and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of som melodious tear. 


These latter flow along much more melodically. The declamatory 
quality is gone. The large open vowel sounds and harsh consonants 


12Textual references are to The works of John Milton ... (18 v., New York, 1931). 
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of the first are superseded by the short vowels and liquid alliteration 
of the second. One is oratorical, the other lyrical. We are not told 
specifically that this second part was sung or spoken by one person. 
The more general subject, the comment on preceding statement 
suggest chords. These lines could be adjusted to a straightforward 
4-4 time commonly used for choral singing. On the other hand, 
they could be sung as an aria, by a single voice above a simple bass." 
The next ten lines, the invocation of the muse, starting “Begin 
then, Sisters of the sacred well’ are suggestive of recitative, the 
speaker definitely a shepherd. Again there is the formal address; 
there are the broken phrases. But with “So may som gentle Muse” 
the passage becomes more meditative. The whole is less grand, less 
oratorical than the introductory paragraph. 
After an introduction, and an invocation to the muse, we reach 

the first subject of the poem, beginning 

Together both, ere the high Lawns appear’d 

Under the opening eye-lids of the morn. 

One person is singing, still the shepherd. Rhythmically, this para- 
graph begins in the same style as the preceding one, in a kind of 
recitative, but there is an interesting change in rhythm starting 
with the lines: 

Mean while the Rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to th’Oaten Flute, 

Rough Satyrs dane’d, and Fawns with clov’n heel, 

From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damaetus lov’d to hear our song. 
These lines are lighter, more gay. If they were to be set to music 
they might be set to a pastoral 6-8 or 12-8 meter in which the two 
or four large beats of the measure are subdivided into threes, compa- 
rable to the dactyl in poetry. 


One notices a slowing down of tempo in the last line, “And old 


18By “choral” I do not mean “madrigalesque” “Lycidas” in no way suggests the 
madrigal with its contrapuntal complications which necessitated a repetition of 
phrase and a superimposing of line which would have made the condensed thought 
and balanced construction of Milton’s poetry unintelligible. A chorus singing any 
part of “Lycidas” would have to chant or sing it in the manner of the Greek chorus, 
designated by Doni as “chorodia” (G. B. Doni, Compendio del trattato de’ generi ¢ 
de’ modi della musica, [Rome, 1635]). “That Milton had the actual choruses of Greek 
tragedy in his mind,” wrote Saintsbury, “there can be no doubt’ (Op. cit., I, 219). 
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Damaetus lov’d to hear our song;’ a ritard that introduces the slow 
tempo of the next paragraph which is a direct contrast to the 
preceding both in mood and rhythm: 


But O the heavy change now thou art gon, 
Now thou art gon, and never must return! 
/ 


This passage might be choral. There is no specific indication that 
it is solo and, as might be said also of the second part of paragraph I, 
the subject is more general than that of the section that precedes it. 
Rhythmically it is broader and more regular. The iambic, five-foot 
line suggests a slow 3-2 or 3-4 meter in which the three large beats 
subdivide into twos. Such a pairing of dance rhythms, slow and 
fast, combining duple and triple meter was basic to early baroque 
instrumental forms."* 

It is possible, of course, to make only general comparisons between 
thythms of poetry and of music. There are irregularities in verse, 
especially in verse as subtle and intricate as Milton’s, that are not 
easily reproduced in the more regular musical rhythms. The musi- 
cian, therefore, in setting words, must be more concerned with 
quantity than with the formal syllabic scansion. But one can safely 
say that the first of these sections is fast, and suggests compound- 
duple time and that the second section is slow, obviously in contrast 
to the first, and suggests a simple three-beat measure. 


We return in the next paragraph, in the questioning of the nymphs, 
to a more declamatory style: 


Where were ye Nymphs when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’re the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 


This passage is again clearly a monologue. Rhythmically it is most 
like the invocation to the muse, a quasi-recitative—a recitative less 
oratorical than the opening lines, but less lyrical and less consistent 
in rhythmical effect than the definitely melodic passages. 

The sixth paragraph is a dialogue between the shepherd, who 
is tempted by the pleasures of the flesh, and Phoebus, who expounds 
the rewards of intellectual achievement. The first six lines are 
meditative and suggest a recitative in the nature of a chant: 


M4See Manfred F. Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era (New York, 1947), P- 44. 
He emphasizes the influence of dance forms on vocal music, pp. 38 ff. 
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of the first are superseded by the short vowels and liquid alliteration 
of the second. One is oratorical, the other lyrical. We are not told 
specifically that this second part was sung or spoken by one person. 
The more general subject, the comment on preceding statement 
suggest chorus. These lines could be adjusted to a straightforward 
4-4 time commonly used for choral singing. On the other hand, 
they could be sung as an aria, by a single voice above a simple bass.” 
The next ten lines, the invocation of the muse, starting “Begin 
then, Sisters of the sacred well,’ are suggestive of recitative, the 
speaker definitely a shepherd. Again there is the formal address; 
there are the broken phrases. But with “So may som gentle Muse” 
the passage becomes more meditative. The whole is less grand, less 
oratorical than the introductory paragraph. 
After an introduction, and an invocation to the muse, we reach 

the first subject of the poem, beginning 

Together both, ere the high Lawns appear’d 

Under the opening eye-lids of the morn. 

One person is singing, still the shepherd. Rhythmically, this para- 
graph begins in the same style as the preceding one, in a kind of 
recitative, but there is an interesting change in rhythm starting 
with the lines: 

Mean while the Rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to th’Oaten Flute, 

Rough Satyrs danc’d, and Fawns with clov’n heel, 

From the glad sound would not be absent long, 

And old Damaetus lov’d to hear our song. 
These lines are lighter, more gay. If they were to be set to music 
they might be set to a pastoral 6-8 or 12-8 meter in which the two 
or four large beats of the measure are subdivided into threes, compa- 
rable to the dactyl in poetry. 


One notices a slowing down of tempo in the last line, “And old 


183By “choral” I do not mean “madrigalesque? “Lycidas” in no way suggests the 
madrigal with its contrapuntal complications which necessitated a repetition of 
phrase and a superimposing of line which would have made the condensed thought 
and balanced construction of Milton’s poetry unintelligible. A chorus singing any 
part of “Lycidas” would have to chant or sing it in the manner of the Greek chorus, 
designated by Doni as “chorodia” (G. B. Doni, Compendio del trattato de’ generi e 
de’ modi della musica, [Rome, 1635]). “That Milton had the actual choruses of Greek 
tragedy in his mind,” wrote Saintsbury, “there can be no doubt’ (Op. cit., II, 219). 
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Damaetus lov’d to hear our song,’ a ritard that introduces the slow 
tempo of the next paragraph which is a direct contrast to the 
preceding both in mood and rhythm: 


But O the heavy change now thou art gon, 
Now thou art gon, and never must return! 


This passage might be choral. There is no specific indication that 
it is solo and, as might be said also of the second part of paragraph I, 
the subject is more general than that of the section that precedes it. 
Rhythmically it is broader and more regular. The iambic, five-foot 
line suggests a slow 3-2 or 3-4 meter in which the three large beats 
subdivide into twos. Such a pairing of dance rhythms, slow and 
fast, combining duple and triple meter was basic to early baroque 
instrumental forms.** 

It is possible, of course, to make only general comparisons between 
thythms of poetry and of music. There are irregularities in verse, 
especially in verse as subtle and intricate as Milton’s, that are not 
easily reproduced in the more regular musical rhythms. The musi- 
cian, therefore, in setting words, must be more concerned with 
quantity than with the formal syllabic scansion. But one can safely 
say that the first of these sections is fast, and suggests compound- 
duple time a ad that the second section is slow, obviously in contrast 
to the first, and suggests a simple three-beat measure. 

We return in the next paragraph, in the questioning of the nymphs, 
to a more declamatory style: 


Where were ye Nymphs when the remorseless deep 
Clos’d o’re the head of your lov’d Lycidas? 


This passage is again clearly a monologue. Rhythmically it is most 
like the invocation to the muse, a quasi-recitative—a recitative less 
oratorical than the opening lines, but less lyrical and less consistent 
in rhythmical effect than the definitely melodic passages. 

The sixth paragraph is a dialogue between the shepherd, who 
is tempted by the pleasures of the flesh, and Phoebus, who expounds 
the rewards of intellectual achievement. The first six lines are 
meditative and suggest a recitative in the nature of a chant: 


14See Manfred F. Bukofzer, Music in the Baroque Era (New York, 1947), p. 44. 
He emphasizes the influence of dance forms on vocal music, pp. 38 ff. 
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Alas! what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade. 


The next seven lines however, starting “Fame is the spur that the 
clear spirit doth raise;’ and the reply of Phoebus are again declama- 
tory, a quality accentuated by the couplet at the end. 

In this “higher mood,’ then, the first large division of the poem 
ends, a division made up of prologue; invocation; two contrasting 
rhythmical sections in pastoral mood; a section of questioning which 
expands the material of the eclogue to include British scene and 
which links Druid, Greek, and modern bard; and, finally, the flesh- 
spirit dialogue which forms the climax. 

The second division of the poem, extending through the St. Peter 
passage, is indeed different in mood and tone from the first, but 
it is similar to it in plan and in development of idea. It too begins in 
a pastoral mood; like the first it proceeds to a questioning section 
which serves by its juxtaposition of symbols of the past with those 
of Milton’s own day to link ancient and modern, Greek and British 
elements; each concludes with a moral discussion of the life of 
self-denial that belongs to “the faithful Herdmans art” as against 
a life of pleasure and self-aggrandizement. These two large divisions 
are linked by three lines which are both a comment on the contro- 
versial section just finished and a reassertion of the pastoral scene. 
There follow a fourth and fifth line which definitely focus atten- 
tion on a new subject: 

O Fountain Arethuse, and thou honour’d flood, 
Smooth-sliding Mincius, crown’d with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood: 


But now my Oate proceeds, 
And listens to the Herald of the Sea. 


In their function of pivotal link these lines recall a tragic chorus, 
such as that in Samson Agonistes, which, having commented on 
Samson’s guilt, turns to announce a new episode: 

Though Reason here aver 

That moral verdit quits her of unclean: 


Unchaste was subsequent, her stain not his. 
But see here comes thy reverend Sire."® 


15L], 323-326. 
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While the second division is structurally very much like the 
first, the two differ in mood and in general treatment of the theme. 
The first is secular, pastoral; the second, while it begins in a pastoral 
vein, is ecclesiastical, moral. Moreover, this second division is less 
stylized than the first. Instead of being a series of set songs, of small 
forms, it is a free treatment of a large subject which is not bound 
by a formal design. This entire second division is in recitative, with 
the variety in style that recitative permits. There are no arias and 
no parts which would naturally be sung by a chorus. As a result, 
it is less melodic than the first. The speaker is still the shepherd, but 
his lines are neither monologue now, nor part of a dialogue. He is 
a narrator who stands aside and introduces a procession of person- 
ages who speak in turn. 

In general, there are here two recitative styles, one for the 
shepherd-narrator, another for the characters whom he introduces. 
The shepherd’s introductory lines are quiet, not at all dramatic, 
almost prosaic: 

But now my Oate proceeds, 


And listens to the Herald of the Sea 
That came in Neptune’s plea, ... 


The next twelve lines, Triton’s questioning, are at once more 
oratorical: 

He ask’d the Waves, and ask’d the Fellon Winds, 

What hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain? 

And question’d every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked Promontory. 


At the conclusion of the Triton passage, the narrator, quietly again, 
announces the entrance of Camus, who recites one dynamic line: 
Ah: Who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge? 


before the narrator continues, in the same manner in which he began: 


Last came, and last did go, 
The Pilot of the Galilean lake, ... 


One can imagine an intensification of vocal quality with a crescendo 
from the light vowels of “He ask’d the Waves, and ask’d the Fellon 
Winds,’ to the passionate intonation of St. Peter: 
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How well could I have spar’d for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellies sake, 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold? 


This speech with its attack on all who are faithless to the “Herd- 
mans art,’ concludes the second large division of the poem with a 
return to the discussion of the “homely, slighted Shepherds trade” 
which concluded the first. In the first division, however, we are 
conscious of the shepherd as poet; in the second, of the shepherd 
as priest—a dual interpretation natural to the Renaissance poet 
with his background in both classics and Scripture. 

As at the end of the first division, we find a choral effect in the 
two lines that connect this part of the poem to the last division, 
which is, like the first, more conventionally pastoral. These two 
lines are marked by an interesting change of rhythm. The first 
line and a half are recitative, as was the preceding passage. The last 
half line is lighter in style and carries on into the lyrical passage 
which follows: 


Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams;/Return Sicilian Muse. 


The general form of the third division of the poem is similar to 
that of the other two. It opens, as did the others, with a pastoral 
section, the flower passage, introduced by “Return Alpheus, . .. 
Return Sicilian Muse” which takes the reader back, both to the 
“Rural ditties” of the first division and to “O Fountain Arethuse” 
of the second. It proceeds then to a section of questioning and 
“surmise” which is comparable to “where were ye Nymphs” and 
to “what hard mishap hath doom’d this gentle swain?” It then 
expands geographically the classical setting, and the conclusion 
is again an elevation of the eclogue idea to a higher philosophical 
and religious plane where we see the rewards of a life of self-denial 
defended first by Phoebus, then by St. Peter. 

There can be no question that the flower passage with which 
this division begins is a return to the lyrical, pastoral style of the 
first part of the poem. But this whole passage is in a slower tempo 
than was the gay dance movement of the first division. In tempo 
and in its elegiac mood it is more like the slow movement, the 
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lament of nature, which followed. And here Milton does not couple 
a light pastoral dance with a stately one, but combines certain 
qualities of each in a single paragraph, and gains contrast by pro- 
ceeding from a graceful, melodic movement to a particularly force- 
ful recitative. One notes the slowing down of tempo in the line 
“To strew the laureate Herse where Lycid lies’ 

A couplet links this melodic pastoral passage to the next para- 
graph, the questioning surmise: 


For so to interpose a little ease, 
Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 


These lines again sound as if they were being spoken by a narrator 
or chorus: they are an explanation of what follows, rather than 
a part of it. The “Ay me;’ however, definitely announces the open- 
ing of a recitative section: 


Ay me! whilst thee the shores, and sounding Seas 
Wash far away, ... 


The recitative is of the modified character which was used earlier, 
in the questioning of the nymphs. It suggests an oratorical 
delivery, which at its height becomes melodic. One is impressed 
by its grandiloquence, the loud, open vowels, the prolonged 
quantity of the words. 

The climax, however, is reached in the victorious ascent to “the 
blest Kingdoms meek of joy and love;’ with its “solemn troops” 
of “all the Saints above” who “singing in their glory move’ Such 
a crescendo in music would depend on dynamics, on increase in 
the volume of tone. The flower passage is light, with short vowels 
and delicate consonants. The recitative is strong and forceful; it 
demands full voice. The next paragraph then, the final, triumphant 
song, would have to be still louder and still more majestic. One way 
to gain that climax would be to make it choral: 


Weep no more, woful Shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floar, 
So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed, 
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And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled Ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 


This passage suggests chorus. It is too melodic to be read in the 
declamatory manner demanded by recitative, and the thought is 
so sustained through successive lines that the phrases should not 
be broken by punctuation. The rhythm is fairly regular, a rhythm 
easily adapted to choral singing. In attitude and ideas it is like the 
concluding semichorus of Samson Agonistes: 


But he though blind of sight, 

Despis’d and thought extinguish’t quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated 

His fierie vertue rouz’d 

From under ashes into sudden flame, ... 


The epilogue brings us back suddenly to the conventions of the 
classical eclogue which was sung by one person, which had a strictly 
pastoral setting, and no audience beyond an imaginary group of 
shepherds. It may be noted, however, that in mood—in “peace” 
and “calm of mind”—we are still close to Samson. There is possible 
musical implication in the fact that “Dorick” suggests in music, 
not only the Dorian poets and Sicilian folk music, but also a specific 
musical mode commonly used in Milton’s time for “solemn” music.”* 

Obviously, “Lycidas” differs in many ways from its classical 
models. Some of the differences have been sufficiently suggested 
in the analysis of the poem—the clearly defined three-part structure, 
each part progressing consciously, almost geometrically, as the 
pastoral leads into query, query into dynamic answer, each reply 
rising in crescendo over the one before. The first section and the 
last, with even more conspicuously obvious parallels in rhythm and 
mood, are frame for the second. This contrived architecture is not 
typical of classical models. Structurally, “Lycidas” is more like 
Comus. The prologue and epilogue, the large sections or acts 
divided by changes of rhythm and idea into smaller parts, the 


16Charles Butler in The Principles of Musik .. . (London, 1636) names John 
Milton, ‘Se: as one of the composers whose contributions to Ravenscroft’s Psalter 
were in “Dorik” mode. 
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philosophical argument separating more distinctly pastoral sections 
are common to both. 

There are other suggestions, also, of a dramatic quality in 
“Lycidas’’ In the middle section especially, there is an impression 
of stage which is found neither in Virgil nor in the Lament for Bion. 
We do not, in these older works, see the events that are described 
as happening immediately before our eyes. Even in the first Idyl 
of Theocritus when a procession of personages questions Daphnis, 
the narrator is clearly separated in time from the events he describes. 
The repeated refrain emphasizes this time difference, as does the 
fact that Thyrsis, in introducing the questioners, uses the past tense. 
In “Lycidas” the shepherd says, “But now my Oate proceeds, and 
listens to the Herald of the Sea” “There pass then across the vision- 
ary stage three figures in succession: ** We see them standing before 
us and we hear them speak. 

Furthermore, this impression of pageantry projects the events 
of the poem and makes the reader part of an audience. The sugges- 
tion of recitative also contributes to such a feeling. The prologue, 
especially, has an oratorical style which would be entirely out of 
keeping except in a formal dramatic presentation. Such a narrative 
song as that of the shepherd, “Together both, ’ere the high Lawns 
appear’d;’ is less for a companion than for a spectator. There is 
certainly no such theatrical implication in the Eclogues of Virgil or 
in the Lament for Bion. Even in Theocritus, one shepherd sings 
to another quietly under a shady tree. The musical suggestion is 
different, also, from that of the Greek pastoral: recitative is dra- 
matic, not lyric; the lyrical refrain is gone; there is more sudden 
variety and contrast. 

These distinguishing qualities define within close limits the kind 
of musical composition that we want to find: a large vocal form, 
dramatic in character, which has at least three divisions, each made 
up of a series of solos, both aria and recitative, and probably cho- 
ruses. For a complete parallel such a form should have prologue 
and epilogue. It should deal seriously with a pastoral subject in which 
classic and Christian ideas are combined. The parallel would prove 


“1%David Masson, The Poetical Works of Jobn Milton, (London 1874), II, 269. 
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still more complete if that musical form emphasized dialogue, and a 
certain type of narrative method that combines narration and action, 


II 

The signs point unerringly toward the most prominent produc- 
tions of the seventeenth century, the “sensation” of Europe—Italian 
musical drama, which is, like “Lycidas;’ rooted in pastoral eclogue, 
but which, like “Lycidas” again, is theatrical. With it and it alone 
and its allied forms—oratorio in Italy, the masque in England— 
was recitative style associated. The libretti of these musical dramas 
usually begin with a prologue declaimed, to music, by an allegorical 
figure, such as “Music” or “Tragedy;’ which sets the mood of the 
piece. Frequently there follows a section that serves to introduce 
the plot and the main characters of the story, made up of solos in 
contrasting moods and rhythms, sung in recitative or semi-recitative 
by one of a group of shepherds or nymphs, and of choruses by 
the rest of the group. The plot then proceeds in this pastoral setting 
and is unfolded by a series of arias and passages in recitative, with 
choral elaboration. At the end there may be an epilogue or a balletto 
to be danced and sung by the chorus. Act-division is implied, 
although not always designated. One sees that the form of “Lycidas; 
especially that of the first and last parts, is not incompatible with 
this literary-musical type. It too is pastoral, opens with a formal 
declamatory prologue, and proceeds in a style suggestive of reci- 
tative varied with more melodic aria and with contrasts of mood 
and rhythm, to a climax well suited to chorus. The entire structural 
organization is similar. 

The middle section of “Lycidas;’ however, immediately suggests 
oratorio, which is, loosely speaking, a religious variant of musical 
drama. The oratorio roots in older church drama and was, originally, 
mainly choral, but by the late 1630’s it had felt the influence of the 
secular musical drama and taken on many of its characteristics, 
notably greater use of solo voice, and the new style of singing, 
stilo recitativo. It is, however, static drama. The story is told, usually 
in recitative, by a narrator who introduces the characters, who 
in turn sing, but do not act, their parts. The theme is usually Biblical 
rather than pastoral. The middle section of “Lycidas,’ which includes 
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the attack on the abuses of the church, shows closer affinity—quite 
fittingly—with oratorio than with secular drama. The method, at 
least, is the same, for the narrator, as in oratorio, presents other 
speakers—the Herald of the Sea, Camus, The Pilot of the Galilean 
Lake—who step forward in turn.”* 

“Lycidas” is obviously not drama for the operatic stage, “to 
which this work never was intended;’ any more than was Samson 
Agonistes. Nor is it the sung drama of the oratory. But its structural 
organization indicates the possible influences of these two related 
musical forms. Before searching for more specific parallels, however, 
it is necessary to consider other possibilities of musical source, and 
to consider also the probability of Milton’s knowing the Italian 
Nuove Musiche, with its culmination in sung drama. 

No complete musical forms have come to us from the Greek. 
Medieval church music is so unlike anything in “Lycidas” that we 
need not look there; it is essentially choral, it is non-personal. The 
anthem Service and Mass of Milton’s own day provide no sustained 
likeness in structure or intent. Even if one were willing to brave the 
risks of comparing “Lycidas” to an instrumental musical form of the 
time, there is none that invites parallel. There are various pieces 
such as the canzona and ricercar that derive their structure in one 
way or another from earlier polyphonic vocal forms. There are 
dance movements extended by variations or divisions or linked 
into suites. ““Lycidas” with its closely knit structure-and its climactic 
composition cannot be compared to these light pieces. Neither do 
secular lyric forms provide us with suggestive material for a back- 
ground to Milton’s poem. Madrigal verse was usually of one stanza 
only. It tended to be light in mood, and impersonal. The repetition 
of phrase and superimposing of line common in the madrigal would 
not suit the compressed thought and balanced construction of 
“Lycidas”’ “On May Morning” might well have been intended for 
such a setting, but not “Lycidas:’ The English air follows more 
in the ballad tradition, the verse in regular stanza form, set to a 


“ 


18The cantata in so far as it is related to music drama is also related to “Lycidas; 
but its shortness at this date and its almost fragmentary character preclude it as a 
source for Milton’s longer and more pretentious work. It developed later into a 
form closely resembling oratorio. 
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repeated melody. Both of these forms imply a subordination of 
word to music, a dependence of verse form on musical form to which 
Milton would not have been likely to confine himself. 

But as one turns to Italy (and it is inevitable that one should turn 
to Italy, in view of the amazing musical activity there at that time, 
and in view of Milton’s enthusiasm for Italian culture), we find 
a style ideally suited to the subtlety and freedom of rhythmic pattern 
so characteristic of “Lycidas’ This is the new musical style of 
Caccini and Peri, which ‘was attracting the attention of all Europe, 
and which reached its culmination in the music dramas of Monte- 
verdi and his distinguished contemporaries. 

Milton could scarcely have remained ignorant of these produc- 
tions, for Italian culture had an enormous attraction for Englishmen 
at this period. “From the point of view of numbers, Italian travel 
was at its height in his [Milton’s] time....In many respects Italy 
was for the Englishmen in the seventeenth century what France 
was to become in the eighteenth, a school of sophistication in all 
the arts:”*° Inigo Jones, Thomas Carew, Sir Kenelm Digby, Giovanni 
Coperario (born John Cooper—the teacher of Henry Lawes) are 
among the eminent travelers who carried Italian cultural ideas to 
England. Milton was surely aware of Italian thought and activities, 
Many of his youthful friends were Italians, notably the Diodati 
family. The Italian sonnets point to his interests, his associates, and 
his awareness of Italian singing: 


Quando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti, 
Che mover possa duro alpestre legno, 
Guardi ciascun agli occhi, ed a gli orecchi 
L’entrata, chi di te si truovo indegno.”° 


Comus again indicates the direction of his interests. But quite apart 
from that evidence, Milton, at the time he was writing “Lycidas; 
was planning his Italian journey and his thoughts would have 
been absorbed with the activities of which he hoped to become 
a part. He would have neglected no opportunity to become 
acquainted with them. 


194 Milton Handbook, ath ed., 402. 
20Jtalian sonnet II: “Donna leggiadra il cui bel nome honora’ 
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Furthermore, musical drama was an achievement which would 
have had for Milton unique attraction. The immediate impetus to 
its development (although almost every element in it may be traced 
to earlier sources) was the Renaissance interest in the classics. Models 
of Greek sculpture and a large body of literature remained, but 
for the musician interested in ancient musical style—the manner 
in which the Greek bard had sung his own words or the method 
of presenting Greek tragedy—there remained as a guide only the 
references to music to be found in ancient literary and scientific 
works. A group of poets, musicians, and scholars working together 
in Florence in the late sixteenth century set out to find a dramatic 
musical style similar to that of the Greeks, as opposed to the poly- 
phonic style of the church and of the madrigal, designated as 
“Gothic;’ a style which would present words with force, emotion, 
and clarity. The poets, such as Rinuccini and Chiabrera, were eager 
for a type of music which would articulate words clearly and express 
sudden changes of mood; the musicians Peri, Caccini, and others, 
were interested in technical problems in the development of a new 
musical style. Scholars like Vincenzo Galilei gave weight of scholarly 
research to artistic experiment. The object, ultimately, was to pro- 
duce in the style of the ancients a drama which was completely 
sung or declaimed to music, the primary interest being the clear 
and effective delivery of words. Such an ideal gave to the poet an 
unprecedented freedom in composition and subject. At few other 
times in history have words so predominated over music. Musical 
form was in fact dictated by literary organization and style. Milton 
would have been interested in the movement as poet, as musician, 
and as scholar. 

Granted, then, that the structure and musical suggestion of 
“Lycidas” lead us to the musical drama, and to musical drama alone, 
as a possible influence in its composition, granted that that particular 
literary-musical production would surely have been known to 
Milton and have been of special interest to him, do we find, also, 
in the subject matter of the poem, ideas and presuppositions which 
lead to the same conclusion—that the characteristics of “Lycidas” 
which make the poem unique derive from Milton’s interest in this 
Italian art form? 
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il 


The subject of “Lycidas” is, obviously, the life and death of 
Edward King—only a little less obviously the life and fame of John 
Milton. It is the story of the death of a young man—poet, lyric singer, 
priest—who, deserted by his tutelary deity, dies, his body lost in 
the sea. But it is not his fate to lie forgotten: he takes his place in 
the heavens as a new star. This is the story of Orpheus too, poet 
and prophet, who, forsaken, was destroyed and cast into the sea. 
Orpheus too was a singer mourned by all nature, but he too was a 
prophet. Even like Christ Himself, he charmed the lion and the 
lamb; like David, that “Isrealitish Orpheus,’** he foretold secrets 
of the future. His life, too, was cut short by the “blind fury?’ His 
head was claimed by the “remorseless deep’ He too, according to 
certain of the ancient stories, took his place in the heavens as a new 
constellation. Milton himself calls attention to the similarity: 


What could the Muse her self that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse her self, for her inchanting son 
Whom universal nature did lament, 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His goary visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore. 


Rather significantly, Milton proceeds from this parallel to another 
reference to the muse and another element inherent in the Orpheus 
stories—the conflict in Orpheus’ life and death between the power 
of Phoebus Apollo and that of Bacchus. The association was evi- 
dently close in Milton’s mind, for he goes on with no need of 
expressed transition to 


Alas! What boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely slighted Shepherds trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankles Muse, 
Were it not better don as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 


The Orpheus image in “Lycidas” is not an isolated one. Milton’s 
work is filled with references to the Orpheus legend. In “L’ Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso” it provides merely a charming poetic image: 
Orpheus in “golden slumber on a bed/Of heapt Elysian flowres” 

21W(illiam] S[latyer], The Psalmes of David (London, 1643), “To the Reader’ 
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or singing “Such notes as warbled to the string,/Drew Iron tears 
down Pluto’s cheek” (Il. 146-47; 106-107). In the sixth Elegy, he 
is a symbol of the serious poet as contrasted with Bacchus, who 
invites light verses and a life of pleasure. Ad Patrem crystallizes 
Milton’s identification of himself with Orpheus. In placing his own, 
the poet’s, calling above that of the musician, he asks: “In brief, 
what pleasure will there be in music well attuned if it is empty of 
voice, empty of words and of their meanings, and of numbers that 
talk? Such strains befit the woodland choirs, not Orpheus, who by 
his songs held fast the streams, and added ears to the oaks by his 
songs, not by his lyre’? This parallel is deepened in Paradise Lost, 
where Orpheus becomes a symbol of Milton’s own tragic suffering: 

But drive farr off the barbarous dissonance 

Of Bacchus and his revellers, the Race 

Of that wilde Rout that tore the Thracian Bard 

In Rhodope, where Woods and Rocks had Eares 

To rapture, till the savage clamor dround 


Both Harp and Voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her Son. (VII, 32-38) 


In “Lycidas” are reflections of all of these conceptions. The 
reference is more than an idyllic image. As a symbol of the young 
poet—indeed as a uniquely apt symbol of the poet-priest, who is 
not only Edward King, but Milton himself—Orpheus is again 
Milton’s own prototype, in calling, in gift, in conflict of opposing 
aspects of life. 

There are countless references to the Orpheus story in the works 
of Renaissance poets and neo-Platonic philosophers. For the musi- 
cian it provided the subject not only for lyric songs but for at least 
five different operatic productions. The mythical powers of Orpheus 
in music invited musical presentation, and the expression of emotion 
suited the medium of song. The story has variety of mood, joy, and 
sorrow. Both the elegiac quality and the implication of pastoral 
background fit in with the general interest in the pastoral eclogue. 
We have four libretti, written between 1597 and 1619, using this 
subject: Rinuccini’s Euridice, which was set by both Peri and 
Caccini and presented first at the marriage of Maria de’ Medici in 


22Translated by Charles Knapp, ed. cit., I (1), p. 273. 
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Florence in 1600; La favola d’ Orfeo, by Alessandro Striggio, music 
by Monteverdi, first performance in Mantua (1607); I pianto 
@ Orfeo, by Chiabrera, written and probably produced in 1608, 
reworked and set to music by Domenico Belli in 1616 as Orfeo 
dolente; and finally, La morte d’Orfeo, words and music by Stefano 
Landi (Rome, 1619). All of these works were printed (both as 
libretti and in score) at about the same time that they were first 
performed.” There is every reason to examine them more closely, 

While the Rinuccini and the Chiabrera libretti are, in general 
plan, obviously of the literary genre we have been discussing, they 
offer few specific parallels with “Lycidas” in treatment of theme. 
Rinuccini’s poem, in spite of the fact that “Tragedy” speaks the 
prologue, is not really a tragedy, nor is it especially somber in mood. 
Chiabrera’s is purely lyrical: it includes no narrative, no moralizing. 
But the other two, those of Striggio and Landi are of special interest. 

The more famous, then, as now, is Striggio’s libretto La favola 
@ Orfeo, set by Monteverdi, Even a casual perusal of the work 
reveals striking similarities with “Lycidas” both in organization and 
in treatment of subject. Certain obvious similarities suggest them- 
selves, many of which are coincidental with common interest in 
the pastoral eclogue—the device of shepherds and nymphs, invoca- 
tion to the muse, well-known pastoral ideas such as the lament of 
nature for the dead singer. But there is a progression of similarities, 
for the most part between the first and last parts of each work, 
that are unexpected.” 


The opera begins with a prologue in recitative declaimed by 


23Euridice: libretto published 1600, and with the poems of Rinuccini in 1622; 
score in 1601, 1615, etc. La favola d’Orfeo: libretto 1607; score in 1609 and 1615. At 
the first performance each spectator was given a printed copy of the libretto. (See 
Henry Pruniéres, Monteverdi, His Life and Work [London and Toronto, 1926), 
p: 57-) Il pianto d’Orfeo: published with Chiabrera’s Favolette de rappresentarsi 
cantando in 1615 and again in 1622; as Orfeo dolente, musica di Domenico Belli, in 
1616. La morte d’Orfeo: in score 1619 and 1639. See bibliographical data in Alfred 
Loewenberg, Annals of Opera 1597-1940 (Cambridge, Eng., 1943). A ballet, Orpheus 
und Euridice, by the German composer Heinrich Schiitz (1638), is lost. 

24The first edition of the libretto and also the variants of the score are reprinted 
in Angelo Solerti. Gli Albori del melodramma (Milan, 1904), III, 241 ff. My quo- 
tations from the libretto are from this edition. The musical setting as here described 
is Monteverdi’s as it appears in Francesco Malipiero’s edition of Monteverdi's 
complete works, Tutte le opere di Claudio Monteverdi (Asolo, 1926-42), II. 
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“Music}’ which is a statement of the purpose of the drama—I come 
to tell you of Orpheus, of Orpheus, who drew wild beasts by his 
singing and by his prayers enslaved the ghosts of the dead: 
Dal mio Permesso amato a voi ne vegno, 
«* * ~« 


Quinci a dirvi d’Orfeo desio mi sprona. 
D’Orfeo che trasse al suo cantar le fere, 
E servo fe’ l’'Inferno a sue preghiere, 
Gloria immortal di Pindo e d’Elicona. 


The recitative prologue in “Lycidas” is also spoken by a shepherd, 
but in a style general and noble enough to suit a personification 
of tragedy: 

Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more 

Ye Myrtles brown, with Ivy never-sear, 

I com to pluck your Berries harsh and crude, 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime 

Young Lycidas and hath not left his peer. 


Act I of Orfeo opens with another introductory section, sung 
in recitative by a shepherd, outlining the plot—the shepherds 
will sing of Orpheus and Euridice in accents worthy of Orpheus 
who was also a singer: 

Del nostro Semideo, cantiam, pastori, 


Con si soavi accenti 
Che sien degni d’Orfeo nostri concenti.”® 


In “Lycidas” the shepherd similarly continues: 


Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 


In both, there follows an invocation to the muse, in Orfeo sung 
by a nymph—may your song, on well-tempered strings be in 
accord with ours: 
Muse, onor di Parnaso, amor del Cielo, 
* «* +. 

Su ben temprate corde 

Co’ ‘l vostro suon nostr’armonia s’accorde.”® 
*5Act I, 23-25. 
26Act I, 43-50. 
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In “Lycidas” also is the plea: 


Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 


There is less similarity throughout the middle parts of the two 
works, where Orfeo is more definitely narrative than is “Lycidas’’ 
Common to both isa startling protrusion of the Christian conception 
of the diety, though less radical in Orfeo than the attack on the 
church in “Lycidas’’ A choral passage in the second act of Orfeo, 
a comment on the fruitless labor of man, suggests the first part of 
Milton’s Fame passage: 


Non si fidi uom mortale 

Di ben caduco e frale 

Che tosto fugge, e spesso 

A gran salita il precipizio € presso.?” 


The conclusion of Orfeo, however, is again strikingly similar 
to the conclusion of “Lycidas” both in the imposition of a Christian 
conception of death on an essentially classical poem and in striking 
similarity of phraseology. In the first edition of the libretto, pub- 
lished in 1607, the work closed with the destruction of Orpheus 
by the Bacchantes. In the musical score which was published in 
1609, Apollo comes down from heaven in a chariot to carry him 
above to enjoy celestial honor, rather after the Christian manner. 
The lamented dead in Theocritus and Virgil did not share everlasting 
bliss with the saints above, and yet both Orpheus and Lycidas—con- 
ceptions of their Christian author—enjoy that fate. As Orpheus 
mounts with Apollo the chorus sings of Orpheus who will enjoy 
celestial honor amidst incense and prayers where sorrow is no more: 


Vanne, Orfeo, felice a pieno 
A goder celeste onore, 
La ’ve ben non vien mai meno, 
La ’ve mai non fu dolore, 
Mentr’altari, incensi e voti 
Noi t’offriam lieti e devoti.?* 


27Act II, 258-261. 
28Solerti, op. cit., 272. 
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The chorus (if such it be) in “Lycidas” sings of “Lycidas sunk 
low, but mounted high . . . in the blest Kingdoms meek of joy and 
love” where the saints “wipe the tears for ever from his eyes.’ 

There is also in this “ascent” chorus a stanza which again recalls 
the “Fame passage” of “Lycidas”: it is in heaven that man receives 
his rewards for earthly sorrow. The chorus sings, as Orpheus 
ascends to heaven: 

Cosi va chi non s’arretra 
Al chiamar di nume eterno, 
Cosi grazia in ciel impetra 
Chi qua git provo l’inferno, 
E chi semina fra doglie 
D’ogni grazia il frutto coglie.”® 

It is interesting that the plaintive instrumental epilogue which 
closes Orfeo is written in the ecclesiastical Dorian mode, and that 
the final pastoral epilogue of “Lycidas” ends, too, with the shepherd 
“warbling his Dorick lay’’ 

A study of the Morte d’Orfeo of Stefano Landi further strength- 
ens the supposition that Milton was interested in the story of Orpheus 
and in the form of the musical drama as a means of expression. For 
while it is more diffuse than Striggio’s poem and more elaborate, as 
was usual in the musical dramas of the second and third decades of 
the century, and while there are more songs included simply for the 
sake of the singing, it provides a few close textual parallels.*° 

Many similar passages are probably, as in Orfeo, the result of 
common derivation, as for example, the calling of flowers to cover 
Orpheus: ; 

Tu, ricca primavera, 
De’ fiori tesoriera, 
Di croco e d’amaranto, 
Di bianchi gigli e rose 
Tessi ad Orfeo il prezioso manto.** 


In both works is the not unusual conception of the creation of a 
new God who will protect mortals: 


29Tbid. 


80References are to the drama as reprinted by Angelo 5«!:rti, op. cit., III, pp. 
293 ff. 


31Act V [sc. 3], 844-48. 
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Quivi, del centro alla pit luminosa 
Seggia del ciel, tra fortunati eroi, 
Orfeo, qui ti riposa, 
Novello nume ai Traci e ai lidi Eoi; 
E gia inchina l’orecchio, e de’ mortali 
Pietosa accogli i voti e caccia i mali.* 


There are throughout the drama other scattered similarities to “Ly- 
cidas”: satyrs dancing to the music of Orpheus, or the advice of 
Apollo to flee women and their delights: 
Fuggi pur, fuggi pure 
Le donne e i lor diletti; forse a morte 
Non giungerai, seguendo infide scorte.** 


Many characters of the drama are at least named in “Lycidas”: 
Orpheus, his mother Calliope, Apollo, Jove, the river Hebrus, Tethys, 
queen of the sea (as compared to Triton), the furies, Fate, and, of 
course, the inevitable shepherds. La morte d’Orfeo, having been 
written for the ecclesiastical group in Rome, was intended also, to 
carry Christian significance. 

Of more interest, however, are the following passages from the 
concluding scene of La morte d’Orfeo which invite comparison 
with very similar lines from the conclusion of “Lycidas:’ Two shep- 
herds begin, as the heavens open disclosing a new and shining light 
among the troops above: 

Ecco, fra le pit belle 


Schiere del ciel divine, 
Qual or lampeggia, ... 


The entire chorus continues in the style of almost unison singing, 
known as chorody: lament no more, for his rays are not spent. Or- 
pheus still lives, not on earth but on eternal shores: 
Non pit, non pit: lamenti, 

Non pit, non pit querele: 

Non son i raggi spenti, 

Son giunte al ciel le fortunate vele: 

Orfeo ancora vive, 

In terra no, ma nell’eteree rive. 


82]bid., 826-31. 
38Act II [sc. 8], 253-55. 
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Fosoro, the morning star, adds the image of the graces bringing 
serenity again to the face of Orpheus who now outshines all others: 
E voi, Grazie, ... 
. 7 


Rasserenate il viso 
Al nostro Orfeo, che sovra ogni altro avvampi.** 


There is similarity both in idea and in phrasing, in “Lycidas,’ in the 
final chorus of shepherds: 


Weep no more, woful Shepherds weep no more, 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floar, 
So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled Ore, 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 
* * * 
There entertain him all the Saints above, 
* * * 


In solemn troops, .. . 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 


The story of Lycidas is the story of Orpheus, and Milton’s treat- 
ment of it is similar at many points to that in two of the most promi- 
nent sung dramas of the time. Milton, through the Orpheus image, 
has again led us to the Italian musical drama. In structure, poetic 
style, mood, and subject as well, “Lycidas” suggests these musical 
productions that Milton surely knew, and with which he would have 
been in sympathy. 

Finally, Milton has given us one more significant clue. “Lycidas” 
is a “monody:’ The term is often dismissed today as a purely literary 
one. But it was used in the seventeenth century quite as often (as in- 
deed it is now) to denote a musical style. A music scholar, Johann 
Alstedt, explained in a work first published in 1611 that “melodie is 
simple or compounded. That is called Monodie, this Symphony?’** 

84Act V [sc. 3], 814-856. 

35Templum Musicum, or the Musical Synopsis of the Learned and Famous 
Johannes-Henricus-Alstedius . . ., trans. John Birchensha (London, 1664), p. 60. 


The treatise was first published in Frankfort in Latin as part of Alstedt’s Elementale 
Mathematicum. 
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His entire emphasis is on musical composition. As used in Italy, the 
word monodia was used specifically for music sung by a solo voice 
in the new recitative style, and it was so used by Pietro della Valle in 
his Discorso della musica dell eta nostra (1640)*° and by Giovanni 
Battista Doni in a “Discorso sopra la perfettione della melodia” 
(1635)°". It was this same Doni, one of the most prominent of the 
music theorists of the time, whom Milton must have met later in 
Rome.** Monody was discussed usually in connection with musical 
drama, which was after all its chief reason for being. A complete 
libretto was published as a “favola in musica,’ “tragicomedia pasto- 
rale,’ or “tragedia per musica,’ but in musical discussions, the songs 
which made up these works were called monodie because they were 
for solo voice, in a style which was thought to resemble that used for 
the monodies of Greek tragedy. Even when they were not definitely 
a part of a sung drama, however, they were performed with appro- 
priate gestures and facial expression.*® Since they expressed an emo- 
tion, it was necessary that the singer put himself in the place of the 
person whose emotions were being expressed, that he represent that 
person. The monody, thus even out of a larger setting was a dra- 
matic form. 

Milton chose the inevitable word to describe his “splendid ex- 
periment,’ for “Lycidas” is a monody in both literary and musical 
sense. It is rooted in the classical traditions of the past, but it was 
shaped to the broad formal pattern of the musical productions of its 
own time. “In this Monody the Author bewails a learned Friend, un- 
fortunately drown’d in his Passage from Chester on the Irish Seas, 
1637. 


86The essay is reprinted by Angelo Solerti in Le origini del melodramma (Turin, 
1903), pp. 148 ff. 

37In Compendio del trattato de’ generi e de’ modi della musica, pp. 112 ff. 

88See Hanford, op. cit., p. 408. 


89See Vincenzo Giustiniani, Discorso sopra la music de’ suoi tempi (1628), 
reprinted in Solerti, Le origini del melodramma, pp. 98 ff. 
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Milton Lost and Regained 


By FRENCH FoGLe* 


[ is one of the ironies of literary history that posterity’s judgments 
on particular poets so seldom show any true regard for the poet’s 
desires or expectations in the way of reputation. One can well be- 
lieve that Shakespeare, that great Indifferent to Fame, would react 
with something approaching bemused incredulity to his position of 
unquestioned primacy in the hierarchy of English poets, and would 
certainly be astonished at the flood of volumes dealing with the small- 
est details of his life and writing. Other writers—Chaucer, Cleveland, 
Cowper, Donne—might respond with various degrees of surprise, 
indignation, pleasure, and disbelief if they could see themselves as 
their critics have seen them. But it would take a hardy soul indeed to 
suggest the reverberations of Milton’s discovery that his fit audience 
though few was beginning to resemble in some respects the rout that 
made the hideous roar. We shall not, therefore, spend our time in 
such speculation, but turn rather to a consideration of the cloud of 
witnesses who have felt called upon to speak out on Milton, those 
responsible for swelling the ranks of the few into the many, with 
what we hope is no loss of fitness. 

A short paper, such as this, will drastically limit our consideration 
of the broad field of Milton scholarship and criticism. We shall speak 
only in the most general terms of the critical attitudes before 1900, 
summarize a bit more closely the main developments in the first 
thirty-five years or so of the twentieth century, and deal most spe- 
cifically with work that has appeared in the last ten to fifteen years, 
work that may be considered to have re-established Milton, for the 
modern reader, in the company of respectable English poets. Let us 
at the beginning face openly the implications of such a study as this. 
It is a criticism of criticism, and sometimes a criticism of criticism of 
still other criticism. At its worst it may be the Serbonian bog of schol- 
arly effort, or, to change the metaphor, it may simply be the merry- 


*This paper was read at a seminar at the Huntington Library, November 17, 
1951. Documentation has been added, but the purpose remains the same—to present 
a review of some of the major developments in the history of Milton criticism. 
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go-round of scholars who ride in wild rapture after each other and 
come back to their original point without having arrived anywhere. 
The danger must be clearly seen and as carefully avoided. But it 
can be a healthy exercise to try to see ourselves objectively as crit- 
ics, in the hope of correcting or equalizing those traits in us that 
mark us as peculiar products of a particular point in history. It may 
be true, as E. E. Stoll says, that each age re-creates a literary master- 
piece in its own image—or translates it into its own terms.’ But for 
the critic to give himself solely to that activity limits both the mas- 
terpiece and the critic. Professor A. S. P. Woodhouse also may be 
right in stating that the business of the critic of poetry is “with the 
understanding and appreciation of individual poems and of a poet’s 
total output as expressive of his mind,” but I would add that it is also 
his business to come to his study with a deep awareness of himself 
and of his times. He must make the effort to transcend the particu- 
larity of his own age in order to see more clearly the masterpiece, 
himself, and his relationship to that masterpiece. His value as a critic 
will depend directly on his success in overcoming the presupposi- 
tions and prejudices and intellectual barriers of his own time. As 
Coleridge says, “The man who reads a work meant for immediate 
effect on one age with the notions and feelings of another, may be a 
refined gentleman, but must be a sorry critic:’® And so, in assessing 
criticism, not only of Milton but of any other literary figure, our 
concern should be with both what was said and why it was said. 
There seems little doubt that Milton’s early literary reputation suf- 
fered from his known political views. Good Tories found the splen- 
dors of Paradise Lost dimmed considerably by the shadow of the 
regicide and republican. The fact that his name was used and some 
of his political writings quoted in the hot debates leading up to the 
Glorious Revolution of 1688 did not tend to promote a clear view 
of his merits as a poet. And yet the fact that Paradise Lost went 


1See his “A Postscript to ‘Give the Devil His Due}” Philological Quarterly, 
XXVIII (1949), 167-184. 

See his “The Approach to Milton? Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
3rd Series, XX XVIII (1944), 201-13. 


8Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism, ed. Thomas M. Raysor (London, 1936), 


p- 167. 
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through three editions, some 4500 copies, between 1667 and 1688 
has been taken to be a mark of considerable popularity. Dryden was 
the first major critic to speak in clear and strong approval of Para- 
dise Lost. He praises the comprehensiveness and loftiness of the 
theme and the majesty of the style, but has certain reservations about 
the language. He has no reservation, however, in granting Milton a 
place in the front rank of great writers of all ages, a rating that has 
never since that time been seriously disputed. 

Perhaps Pope’s best-known comment on Milton is his remark that 
God the Father had been made a school divine in Paradise Lost, an 
observation that may not appear especially penetrating, but one that 
has been repeated and elaborated on for well over two and a half 
centuries. Addison’s main adverse criticism was directed at the un- 
naturalness of the language and at some lapses in the handling of the 
narrative, but even such criticism is almost unheard amid the full 
chorus of praise for the imaginative splendors, the comprehensive 
grandeur, and the sublimity of Milton’s achievement. An oblique 
tribute is paid to Milton’s authority by the dozens of minor poets of 
the eighteenth century who tried to adopt his manner and style in 
handling far less grandiose subjects—and failed disastrously. It has 
taken Milton something like two centuries to clear himself of blame 
for the failures of such dubious disciples. 

The weightiest critic of the eighteenth century, however, of Mil- 
ton and of others as well, was Samuel Johnson. By temperament and 
political conviction Milton was anathema to Johnson, and the an- 
tipathy of the old Tory is everywhere evident, with the exception 
of his judgments on Paradise Lost. Of the minor poems he finds 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso pleasant enough, and Comus the best of 
the minor pieces, although it is dramatically ineffective. The most he 
will grant to the sonnets is that the best of them (two, I believe) are 
not really bad. Lycidas, now considered by far the greatest of Mil- 
ton’s minor poems, is so savagely and unequivocally denounced that 
it is surprising to see both poem and critic survive the performance 
with any prestige whatsoever. “One of the poems,’ he says, “on 
which much praise has been bestowed is Lycidas; of which the dic- 
tion is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleasing. 
What beauty there is we must therefore seek in the sentiments and 
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images.”* But whatever concession he appears to make here he pro- 
ceeds to deny with great finality. “It is not to be considered as the 
effusion of real passion; for passion runs not after remote allusions 
and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of ‘rough satyrs 
and fauns with cloven heel,” he growls. “In this poem there is no 
nature, for there is no truth; there is no art, for there is nothing new. 
Its form is that of a pastoral, easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting: 
whatever images it can supply are long ago exhausted; and its inher- 
ent improbability always forces dissatisfaction on the mind.’ In ex- 
asperation he asks, “. . . what image of tenderness can be excited by 
these lines! 

We drove a field, and both together heard 

What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
We know that they never drove a field, and that they had no flocks 
to batten; and though it be allowed that the representation may be 
allegorical, the true meaning is so uncertain and remote that it is 
never sought because it cannot be known when it is found:’® And 
the pitiless attack goes on: “Among the flocks and copses and flowers 
appear the heathen deities, Jove and Phoebus, Neptune and Aeolus, 
with a long train of mythological imagery, such as a College easily 
supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge or less exercise inven- 
tion than to tell how a shepherd has lost his companion and must 
now feed his flocks alone, without any judge of his skill in piping; 
and how one god asks another god what is become of Lycidas, and 
how neither god can tell. He who thus grieves will excite no sym- 
pathy; he who thus praises will confer no honor:’ The grossest defect 
of all, however, to Johnson is the poem’s impiety, its polluting of 
sacred truths with profane fictions, but he allows some slight excuse 
for the poet by suggesting that Milton was unconscious of what he 
was doing. The final comment is an expression of incredulity: “Sure- 
ly no man could have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleasure had 
he not known its author?’ 


4Lives of the English Poets, ed. George Birkbeck Hill (Oxford, 1905), I, 163 ff. 


5Imagine Johnson’s exasperation with modern scholars who are not in the least 
deterred by such considerations. Witness the persistent attempts to clarify the 
meaning of the “two-handed engine? 
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Johnson may have been blind to the beauties of pastoral poetry, 
but his vision is crystal clear when he comes to view the epic. His 
enthusiasm amounts almost to abandon when he pronounces Para- 
dise Lost “a poem which, considered with respect to design, may 
claim the first place, and with respect to performance the second, 
among the productions of the human mind.’ He emphasizes the right- 
ness of the moral (“to show the reasonableness of religion, and the 
necessity of obedience to the Divine Law”); the fable, in which 
Milton equaled every other poet; and the scope, which is of the very 
highest greatness. The majesty of the characters, the integrity and 
completeness of the design, and the justness of the sentiments are all 
singled out for particular praise. He echoes Addison in citing sub- 
limity as the characteristic quality of the poem. The limitations he 
sees are few and not especially damaging: it does not deal with hu- 
man action in terms we can understand, since most of the action 
occurs before the Fall; it tries to describe what cannot be described 
(“the agency of spirits”), with the consequence that the material 
and the immaterial are not held in proper relationships; the allegory 
of Sin and Death is an unnecessary intrusion; and there are minor 
flaws in the narrative. Milton’s language, which is held to be per- 
fectly appropriate for Paradise Lost, is criticized in general by John- 
son because Milton used the same kind for all purposes. It is too 
learned and pedantic, too foreign in idiom. One of the few instances 
of indecisiveness in Johnson comes on the point of the verse. He 
holds that, by and large, absence of rhyme is a defect in English verse, 
but he does not wish for Milton to have been a rhymer, for he could 
not wish Paradise Lost other than it is. And his final judgment is that 
the epic is “not the greatest of heroic poems, only because it is not 
the first?’ 

Paradise Regained wins his praise because, although it lacks the 
loftiness and grandeur of Paradise Lost, it is “in many parts elegant, 
and every-where instructive:’ It has been too much depreciated, he 
feels, whereas Samson Agonistes has received altogether too much 
admiration. Johnson could not understand how Milton would choose 
Greek drama for a model, with its cumbersome chorus, when he had 
much finer examples of dramatic form in the French and English 
theater of his day. 
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No apology is needed, I suppose, for dwelling at such length on 
Johnson’s criticism. It is undoubtedly the springboard from which 
most modern criticism takes off, for the critical issues which he 
singles out for discussion are still the ones that any substantial critic 
must cope with before going on to other considerations. This is not 
to say that agreement with Johnson is required. Far from it. The dis- 
senters have been many and sometimes violent. But he does, with his 
almost unerring sense of the important and his disregard of the un- 
important, mark clearly the lines for future battles. 

Few readers of Paradise Lost have failed to feel the power and 
excitement of the character of Satan, but it was left to William Blake 
to identify Milton with the Devil’s party. In trying to explain the 
difference between the dramatic effectiveness of the fallen angels 
and the flabbiness of those who stood, he insisted that Milton himself 
was one of the fallen spirits without knowing it. ‘To him, Satan was 
without question the hero of the epic, the character who drew most 
forcibly on our attention and sympathies. Almost all of the Romantic 
critics concurred on the question of Satan’s power. According to 
Hazlitt, Wordsworth once said “that he could read the description 
of Satan in Milton, till he felt a certain faintness come over his mind 
from a sense of beauty and grandeur. . . ?° Hazlitt himself declared 
that “Satan is the most heroic subject that was ever chosen for a 
poem; and the execution is as perfect as the design is lofty:”” Cole- 
ridge felt the spell strongly, for he says of Satan, “around this char- 
acter he [Milton] has thrown a singularity of daring, a grandeur of 
sufferance, and a ruined splendour, which constitute the very height 
of poetic sublimity:’* All of these men, however, would have reser- 
vations about making Satan the outright hero of the poem. Not so 
P. B. Shelley. He says, “Nothing can exceed the energy and magnifi- 
cence of the character of Satan as expressed in ‘Paradise Lost:” But 
it is not just in the power of the character portrayal that his suprem- 
acy rests; it resides in the very virtue of the character itself. “Mil- 
ton’s Devil as a moral being is as far superior to his God, as one who 


®The Critical Opinions of William Wordsworth, ed. Markham L. Peacock, Jr. 


(Baltimore, 1950), p. 311. 


7™The Complete Works of William Hazlitt, ed. P. P. Howe (London, 1930), V, 63. 


8Coleridge, op. cit., p. 163. 
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perseveres in some purpose which he has conceived to be excellent 
in spite of adversity and torture, is to one who in the cold security 
of undoubted triumph inflicts the most horrible revenge upon his 
enemy, not from any mistaken notion of inducing him to repent of 
a perseverance in enmity, but with the alleged design of exasperating 
him to deserve new torments. Milton has so far violated the popular 
creed (if this shall be judged to be a violation) as to have alleged no 
superiority of moral virtue to his God over his Devil. And this bold 
neglect of a direct moral purpose is the most decisive proof of the 
supremacy of Milton’s genius.” Now, most of these ideas are non- 
sense, but the enchanting power of Satan over Milton readers has 
never been completely broken. As recently as 1945 a furious battle 
was still raging between C. S. Lewis and Charles Williams on the one 
hand and E. E. Stoll on the other as to the merits, not only dramatic 
but also moral, of that dazzling figure. There are no serious critics 
today, I believe, who insist that Satan is the true hero (whatever that 
may mean) of the epic, but neither are there any who deny his 
power, and there are some who still insist that Satan is largely Milton, 
and vice versa. But the main point for us to remember here is that 
the vast and compelling appeal of Satan was representative of the 
kind of thing that was most admirable to the Romantics in Milton’s 
art. They all join Addison and Johnson in marking sublimity as the 
pre-eminent characteristic of the poem. Milton has “beauty in [the 
highest] degree; pathos in a degree next to the highest; perfect char- 
acter in the conception of Satan, of Adam and Eve; fancy, learning, 
vividness of description, stateliness, decorum. . . ”° These are the 
qualities that strike Hazlitt—and many other critics as well. Coleridge 
singles out the musical qualities of the poet, his “opulence of descrip- 
tive details,’ his “exhaustless imagination,’ and “the grandeur and 
purity of Milton’s soul’’* 

It will be noted that all of these observations—and they are fairly 
representative of early nineteenth-century Milton criticism—are di- 
rected toward Milton the poet, not Milton the man. The nineteenth 


“A Defence of Poetry? in Selected Prose Works of Shelley, ed. Henry S. Salt 
(London, 1915), p. 103. 


10Hazlitt, op. cit., IX, 237. 
Coleridge, op. cit., p. 165. 
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century certainly knew a great amount about the personal history 
of John Milton—his domestic problems, his political views, his par- 
ticipation in the Puritan Revolution, and, after 1825 at least, the 
heretical nature of his theological beliefs. But this personal history 
was largely forgotten in the critics’ absorption with the imaginative 
life of the poet. Even David Masson’s monumental biography, which 
began to appear in 1859, with its staggering accumulation of histori- 
cal information about Milton’s life and times, did little to change this 
emphasis in nineteenth-century criticism, for the spell of Milton the 
poet was strong over his biographer. As for the intellectual side of 
the man, there was little that needed to be said. Early in the century 
his theological views were accepted as being on the whole solidly 
orthodox; the exciting accomplishment was the translation of that 
orthodoxy into great poetry. His political and social beliefs were 
little regarded. In the latter part of the century when the skeptical 
spirit, the spirit of higher criticism had begun to undermine the cer- 
tainty of Victorian faith there was an attitude almost of embarrass- 
ment about Milton’s doctrine, as if the less said about the theological 
framework of Paradise Lost the better. One could no longer believe 
in the mythology of Milton. There remained, however, the glories 
of the poetry—its organ music, the tremendous daring of the vision, 
the emotional intensity of its statement. 

Critics toward the end of the century were more sober in their 
judgments on Milton than the Romantics had been, but they were 
forced to stress the same qualities. Mark Pattison, writing in 1879, 
points to the richness of language, the loftiness of strain, the ma- 
jestic demeanor, the wealth of allusion, but he is distressed at the lack 
of any real intellectual substance in the poem.’* “But if}’ he says, “as 
a treasury of poetic speech, Paradise Lost has gained by time, it has 
lost far more as a storehouse of divine truth. We at this day are better 
able than ever to appreciate its force of expression, its grace of phrase, 
its harmony of rhythmical movement, but it is losing its hold over 
our imagination. Strange to say, this failure of vital power in the con- 
stitution of the poem is due to the very selection of subject by which 
Milton sought to secure perpetuity:’ He goes on to point out that 
nineteenth-century loss of faith in the story of Paradise Lost, in the 


12Mark Pattison, Milton (London, 1879), pp. 199-200. 
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demonology, angelology, and anthropomorphic theology of the 
poem, seriously interfered with its effectiveness poetically. And he 
looks to the future with considerable misgiving. “Were the sapping 
process to continue at the same rate for two more centuries, the pos- 
sibility of epic illusion would be lost to the whole scheme and econ- 
omy of the poem.’ Pattison does glance at the personal qualities of 
Milton when he notes as limitations the unsympathetic disposition 
of the man and a deficiency of the human element in his imagination, 
but these limitations are mentioned only for their significance for the 
poetry. He shows little interest in seeing Milton apart from his art. 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s Milton, coming at the very end of the cen- 
tury (1900), stands as a very convenient summation of the critical 
attitudes of the nineteenth century.’* He is appreciative of the poetic 
powers of his subject—“that unrelenting intensity, that lucidity, as 
clear as air and as hard as agate; that passion which burns with a con- 
suming heat or with a blinding light in all his writings,’ but these 
qualities “have endeared him to none’ He admires the “preternatu- 
rally majestic diction” and the airy grace of the structure, and he 
yields to the powerful appeal of Satan. “The epic value of Paradise 
Lost,’ he says, “is centered in the character and achievements of 
Satan.’ But this is no longer enough for Raleigh, as it was for earlier 
critics. He is deeply disturbed by the lack of substance and intel- 
lectual respectability in Milton. On the prose he is generally apolo- 
getic and embarrassed. He has the amazing statement that only one 
issue out of all the prose is still alive—that of freedom of the press. 
He credits Milton’s style with vigor and strength but with little else, 
and the ideas are dismissed either as arising from purely personal and 
selfish concerns on Milton’s part or as the hopelessly logical conclu- 
sions of that most pathetic of all spectacles—the poet dabbling in 
politics. The characters and myth of Paradise Lost are no longer 
acceptable to the modern reader, and as a consequence the epic has 
lost much of its original “universality:’ Milton, he says, “projected 
himself, like a sleepwalker, into the mammoth caves of his antedi- 
luvian dreams, and lived among his own radiant and shadowy cre- 
ations.’ To Raleigh, at least, the glory of the Miltonic achievement 
was so remote, so alien that it had lost its vital importance for the 


18Walter Raleigh, Milton (London, 1900), pp. 7-8, 124, 133, 263. 
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modern reader. And there is something funereal in the tone of his 
final comment—‘“that as he stands far aloof from his contemporaries, 
so in the succession of great that mark for us the centuries of our 
literature he is seen once more singular and a stranger:’ It would 
seem that Milton was lost. 

The shade of Milton, however, was not to rest in peace for very 
long. Just seventeen years after Raleigh’s study appeared, a new and 
glorified Milton began to rise on a scaffold of articles. Two of the 
leading spirits in this revival of Milton from the ashes of older critical 
estimates were Edwin Greenlaw and James Holly Hanford. In the 
same issue of Studies in Philology (April, 1917) each man had an 
article in which he announced a clear break with the critical tradi- 
tions of the past. Greenlaw lashes out at criticism which had attacked 
Milton “for inconsistency, for representing an outworn theology, 
and for triviality:’* Both Spenser and Milton, he says, “have been 
praised chiefly for certain ‘poetic’ qualities at the expense of intel- 
lectual power, a judgment which they would have resented.’ Earlier 
criticism, he continues, has maintained that Milton’s epic “is a gi- 
gantic bathos, moving from a cosmic stage filled with titanic figures 
down to an insignificant spot on earth, where two ‘harmless tame 
creatures’ (Professor Raleigh’s phrase) are damned for eating an 
apple” And he concludes curtly, “Such criticism as applied to Milton 
... 1s of Satanic origin... ?” 

Hanford, writing on the dramatic element in Paradise Lost, sounds 
the same cry. “The criticism which makes him a mere poetic voice, 
speaking gloriously of irrational or petty thing[s], is as outworn as 
the Calvinistic system by which his outlook is supposed to have been 
so strictly bound. The view of life in Paradise Lost is one which far 
transcends the limits of the Puritan theology while it includes its 
ideal faith?’> His insistence is on the fact that Milton’s continued 
power and appeal result from his having “drunk deep at the foun- 
tains of the Renaissance;’ and from his reflecting a living tradition, 
the tradition of Renaissance humanism. This side of Milton has been 
forgotten. But, he writes prophetically two years later, “we are about 


14Edwin Greenlaw, “A Better Teacher than Aquinas; Studies in Philology, XIV 
(1917), 196-217. 
15James Holly Hanford, “The Dramatic Element in Paradise Lost} ibid., 178-95. 
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to write a new chapter in Milton criticism:’** This newer study of 
Milton proposes, according to Hanford, “a reinterpretation and a 
revaluation of the poem in terms neither of sentimentalism nor of 
romanticism nor of Victorian idealism but of humanism, and it seeks 
as a first step toward such revaluation to see Milton’s philosophy as 
a whole by exploring his prose as well as his poetry, to set him in his 
right relation, not to Puritanism alone, but to the entire Renaissance, 
and so to realize, through a richer understanding, the significance of 
his work as poetic criticism of life” The enthusiasm of the newer 
critics for writing the new chapter was kindled by their profound 
conviction that “Milton is no mere poetic voice speaking irration- 
alities, nor yet simply a transcendent imagination, but a poet of 
humanity, and Paradise Lost is primarily the epic of man’s moral 
struggle, the record of his first defeat and the promise of his ultimate 
victory.’ And this, to me, sounds very much as if Milton had been 
regained. 

The methods of the new approach to Milton were brilliantly illus- 
trated in 1920 when Greenlaw published his article on Spenser’s in- 
fluence on Paradise Lost." He points to some close parallels between 
Spenser and Milton on fundamental problems of philosophy and 
science, and he pleads the case for direct influence. But perhaps his 
more valuable service lies in his showing so clearly that these funda- 
mental problems—of the plan of the cosmos, man’s position in the 
scheme of Nature, the origins of the earth, the nature of the Fall, the 
means of individual salvation—were vital elements in the whole in- 
tellectual ferment of the Renaissance. He does not attempt to dismiss 
or explain away the Puritan elements in Milton’s thought, but he 
does succeed in placing Milton in the central current of Renaissance 
humanism. 

The achievement of opening the floodgates of the Renaissance 
was not, of course, the work of two men. The 1920’s saw a host of 
tireless and excited scholars in a quest for sources, parallels, and in- 
fluences. The left wing of this group concerned themselves with 
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16James Holly Hanford, “Milton and the Return to Humanism) ibid., XVI (1919), 
126-47. 

17Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost} ibid., XVII (1920), 
320-59. 
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finding arresting resemblances between certain aspects of Milton’s 
thought and some little-known and less-suspected works of the pe- 
riod. The most striking product of this school was Denis Saurat’s 
Milton: Man and Thinker (1925) with its dark hints that Milton 
drew on the Kabbalah for many of his philosophic concepts, but 
others were finding that the poet had been influenced by Servetus, 
the heretic, and by his Semitic studies and rabbinical readings. In 
the meantime, the intellectual background of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was being explored for its importance to an understanding of 
Milton. Marjorie Hope Nicolson’s articles on Milton, Hobbes, and 
More’ point to Milton’s awareness of some of the lively philosophi- 
cal debates of the time; A. H. Gilbert and E. N. S. Thompson ex- 
plore Milton’s use and knowledge of astronomy and geography; 
and R. D. Havens examines the Influence of Milton on English 
Poetry (1922). Other studies of the decade include an examination 
of Milton’s theory of poetry, a comparative study of Milton and 
Lactantius, and the influence of the Bible on Milton’s prose. Han- 
ford’s work was continued with his very important “Chronology 
of Milton’s Private Studies,’ and four years later with “The Youth 
of Milton’ J. S. Smart’s fine edition of the sonnets appeared in 1921. 

E. M. W. Tillyard’s Milton (1930), coming as it does at the very 
end of the decade, is an interesting effort at revaluating Milton in the 
light of the new scholarship. He had not been satisfied, he says, with 
some of the answers to the question of what Paradise Lost was chiefly 
about, and he sets out to study the problem anew. The question, as 
A. J. A. Waldock points out,” is one that the twentieth century was 
asking with a new intention. Greenlaw had first brought up the mat- 
ter of the “real theme” of Paradise Lost, implying that Milton’s ex- 
plicitly stated theme in the prologue to Book I was either too simple 


18“The Spirit World of Milton and More? Studies in Philology, XXII (1925), 
433-52; “Milton and Hobbes; ibid., XXIII (1926), 405-33. 

19Allan H. Gilbert, “Milton’s Textbook of Astronomy; PMLA, XXXVIII (1923), 
297-307; E. N. S. Thompson, “Milton’s Knowledge of Geography? Studies in 
Philology, XVI (1919), 148-171. 

20PMLA, XXXVI (1921), 251-314. 

21In Studies in Shakespeare, Milton and Donne, University of Michigan Publica- 
tions, Vol. I (New York, 1925), pp. 89-163. 

22Paradise Lost and Its Critics (Cambridge, 1947). 
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to be meaningful or did not direct attention to the central truths of 
the epic. Tillyard proceeds from the question to a thorough exami- 
nation of the development of Milton’s mind and character through 
the early years and on to the time of the major poems. ‘The matter 
gets so complex that he has to divide his findings into Conscious 
Meanings and Unconscious Meanings in order to make clear the im- 
pressions the poem left with him. Some of his analyses are illuminat- 
ing and stimulating, some are highly questionable because they are 
so personal. The impression of Milton’s pessimism, for instance, 
which to him is so unmistakable, is hardly shared by all readers of 
Paradise Lost. His basic assumption that “what the poem is really 
about” can in some way be equated with “the true state of Milton’s 
mind when he wrote it” has been attacked keenly and almost violent-, 
ly by C. S. Lewis and A. J. A. Waldock. The record of the exchange 
of views between Tillyard and Lewis is found in The Personal 
Heresy, published in 1939. There is much skilfull debating of such 
questions as: Whether the prime end of the study of poetry should 
be a knowledge of the poet’s personality. What is poetry? What is 
poetry about? What is personality? And what is the value of poetry 
and the poet to a reader? But as one would expect, there are few con- 
clusions agreed on and basic positions are not changed much by the 
discussion. The chief value of the debate lies in the clarity and vigor 
with which two widely-different approaches to the study of poetry 
are presented. The effect is to make the critical examination of po- 
etry a lively and exciting pursuit rather than an academic exercise. 
Lewis feels that whatever weaknesses Tillyard exhibits in his Milton 
study can be traced to his fundamental conviction that “the mean- 
ing of a poem is not the story told, the statements made, the philoso- 
phy stated, but the state of mind, valuable or otherwise, revealed by 
the sum of all the elements of the poem. . . ’’* This, to me, is some- 
what like saying that a poem doesn’t mean what the poet says it 
means, but that it means what it means. And a lot of very puzzling 
and pointless criticism can come from such a stand. Professor Till- 
yard, however, is a very intelligent and sensitive critic and can never 
be accused of lacking point. In the hands of less well-informed and 


28Tillyard, op. cit., p. 239. 
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controlled critics the principle might be misleading rather than 
helpful. 

In the full chorus of critics who claimed Milton for the Renais- 
sance, there was at least one dissenting voice. E. E. Stoll in a chapter 
of his Poets and Playwrights (1930), warned of certain fallacies of 
modern criticism. The historical fallacy is that which assumes influ- 
ence too easily and tends to make a given author conform in every 
point to his own age. This point of view limits the scope of the poet's 
individuality and makes him too narrowly dependent on his imme- 
diate predecessors. The anachronistic fallacy, on the other hand, 
would make an author not what he was but what today would make 
of him by its “new” psychology, its “new” philosophy, and its “new” 
humanism. The result is a distortion of the original. This, he felt, 
was what was happening to Milton. In another essay in the same vol- 
ume on “Milton, Puritan of the Seventeenth Century,’ he protests 
against those critics who make him predominantly a humanist, a 
product of the Renaissance and the ancient culture. This does vio- 
lence to Milton, for, he says, “The tone and manner of Milton are 
individual and unmistakable, and are, as I perceive them, in the main 
those of a Puritan hero, a great poetical prophet. ... The tone of a 
humanist, as I imagine it, is widely different. . .. A humanist is toler- 
ant and genial, all-embracing and all-enjoying. A humanist has hu- 
mor, takes his liberty and is not greatly troubled about consistency, 
and sets the spirit and the flesh, Christianity and paganism pretty 
much ona level. A humanist is all things to all men and their opinions, 
and his thoughts and feelings are not perfectly harmonized or rigor- 
ously ordered. A Puritan’s are, and to that end part of human expe- 
rience is excluded from their scope. They are centered, like Milton’s, 
in the moral and religious sentiment.’ One can almost see the histori- 
cal critics leaping to the destruction of such descriptions of Puritan 
and humanist. Even Stoll does not seem to be too secure here, for he 
admits later on that “between us and the critics it is also a question 
of proportion and emphasis. They have belittled Milton’s Puritanism 
—I have endeavored to demonstrate its prominence and importance’”** 


Stoll took his function as a balance wheel seriously enough to carry 


24Pp. 243, 267. 
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it on into the 1940’s, as we shall see, and on the whole he performed 
that function admirably. 

In the 1930’s Milton criticism and scholarship, by its very bulk and 
variety, becomes much less manageable. There are certain develop- 
ments, however, which should be noted particularly—not, by the 
way, necessarily in the order of their importance. 

One area of fruitful disturbance was that of the New Criticism in 
its relation to the poetry of Milton. Even in the twenties Pound, 
Eliot, and other critics had expressed great dissatisfaction with some 
of the qualities of Milton’s verse. The center of the discontent was 
what Eliot called a “dissociation of sensibility” which set in in the 
seventeenth century, largely through the influence of Milton and 
Dryden. The result was that language became not the inevitable 
medium for the expression of the poet’s fusion of thought and feel- 
ing, as it properly should, but rather something to be cultivated for 
itself. In a note on the verse of John Milton in Essays and Studies, 
1936, Eliot charges Milton with the responsibility for this deteriora- 
tion of the language and for the bad influence it exerted on poets of 
the eighteenth century and even later. He stresses the aural element 
in his poetry at the expense of visual imagination. He does not en- 
large the meanings of his words. His language is static, artificial, and 
conventional. Milton writes English like a dead language, he says, 
echoing one of Raleigh’s charges. The weightiness and justice of 
Eliot’s judgments were felt by other poets and critics of those years, 
and strenuous efforts were devoted to ignoring Milton. By 1936 one 
of the young critics looks up quite casually and notes with only the 
mildest surprise that “Milton’s dislodgment, in the past decade, after 
his two centuries of predominance, was effected with remarkably 
little fuss:’** But the dread voice was not past, and just ten years later 
Eliot was granting to young poets access to “the greatest master in 
our language of freedom within form” “In short,’ he says, “it now 
seems to me that poets are sufficiently removed from Milton, and suf- 
ficiently liberated from his reputation, to approach the study of his 
work without danger, and with profit to their poetry and to the 


25F, R. Leavis, Revaluation (London, 1936), p. 42. 
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English language:”** This may appear to be another case of Milton 
regained. 

Not more somber, certainly, but perhaps more significant work 
was being done in other areas. The enthusiasm of the 1920’s for 
Milton’s humanism, for his daring and independent thought, and 
for his radical tendencies in politics began to be tempered somewhat 
by studies in the general religious and political background of the 
Puritan revolution. Haller’s Tracts on Liberty (1934) and his Rise 
of Puritanism (1938) show how widespread were many of the 
ideas formerly considered Milton property, and incidentally, how 
small a public part Milton played in the radical movements of the 
1640’s. Many scholars—Barker, Woodhouse, Whiting, and Hughes, 
among others—in investigating the background of Milton’s prose 
and the religious and political situations that called it forth demon- 
strated clearly Milton’s alliance with the Puritan party, but they 
also threw new light on the nature of the Puritanism of the period, 
a light which tended to remove some of the onus from the very 
term “Puritan:’ These studies established Milton all the more firmly 
in the life of his own time, a period brought closer to us by their 
analyzing the confused conflicts of the period into more mean- 
ingful patterns. 

Debates over Milton’s theology and over the relationship between 
the doctrines of Paradise Lost and those in De Doctrina Christiana 
were vigorous and constructive. There were many voices, the most 
prominent being those of Arthur Sewell, H. J. G. Grierson, and 
Maurice Kelley. In his Study of Milton’s Christian Doctrine (1939) 
Sewell argues that differences of idea and tone in the De Doctrina 
and the later poems indicate something of a spiritual conflict in 
Milton, the treatise representing his intellectual statement of belief 
and the poetry the response of the whole man to religious issues. 
The poetry, therefore, portrays a belief which is at points widely 
different from that of the prose, and Sewell attempts to explain 
why these differences exist. He was met by serious objections to 
his conclusions. In This Great Argument, Kelley shows to the satis- 
faction of most critics that Paradise Lost and the De Doctrina belong 


26“Miltony Sewanee Review, LVI (1948), p. 209. 
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to the same general period of composition and that they show no 
significant differences in doctrine. Such differences as do exist 
between the two works are only those that might be naturally 
expected between a systematic theology and a work of poetic art. 

One of the most significant areas of study during this period had 
to do with the currency of many of the traditions, ideas, and con- 
cepts which appear in Milton’s poetry. It would be impossible to 
call the complete roll of the literally hundreds of scholars who 
reached out into almost every conceivable field to discover that 
Milton had often been merely following convention when we had 
thought of him as being original and unique. The worlds of con- 
temporary science, Biblical lore, literary traditions and conventions, 
heterodox religious thought—all have been explored and made to 
yield clues that lead to a more complete understanding of Milton 
the man and the poet. Out of all this effort has come a bewildering 
number of learned articles of importance and many fine books. One 
might mention Grant McColley’s Paradise Lost, “The Birth of an 
Epic”; Arnold Williams’ The Common Expositor, for the impor- 
tance of the hexameral tradition; Douglas Bush’s The Renaissance 
and English Humanism, for its firm settling of Milton in the tradition 
of Christian humanism; William Riley Parker’s Milton’s Debt to 
Greek Tragedy in Samson Agonistes, for the classical strain in 
Milton’s drama; C. S. Lewis’s Preface to Paradise Lost, for the light 
it throws on the way in which a Christian poem should be read; 
E. M. W. Tillyard’s The Miltonic Setting, for its treatment of liter- 
ary and philosophical background. But even then one would only 
scratch the surface, for never before in the whole history of Milton 
criticism has there been such widespread and intense interest in 
the man and his work. In four main areas of study—the man, the 
poet, the poetry, the background—work has been done which is 
both perceptive and exhaustive. 

Douglas Bush’’ explains this interest partly by our increased 
knowledge of Milton’s age and his mind, partly by the stimulation 
of such individual critical efforts as Lewis’s Preface, partly as a result 


2™Recent Criticism of Paradise Lost? Philological Quarterly, XXVIII (1940), 
31-43. 
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of the modern world’s revived interest in religion in an effort to 
understand more fully something of the nature, motivation, and 
destiny of man. Whatever the reasons may be for this avalanche 
of critical and scholarly writing (and there is apparently no end in 
sight), it seems evident that the quality, by and large, is remarkably 
high. Otherwise Milton would long ago have been smothered under 
the sheer weight of it. Quite the reverse has been true. Out of the 
tensions generated by the various “schools” of criticism have come 
important works which, taken judiciously, promote a deeper under- 
standing of Milton—works like Hanford’s John Milton, Englishman, 
Elizabeth M. Pope’s Paradise Regained, F. Michael Krouse’s Milton’s 
Samson and the Christian Tradition, and stimulating articles on 
aspects of the poetry by Cleanth Brooks, Arnold Stein, A. S. P. 
Woodhouse, and many others. The result is that we are now seeing 
Milton in clearer light as a man of his own time, who, given his 
heritage of the spiritual and intellectual achievements of the race 
and his own experience with life, by the power of his creative imagi- 
nation shaped an answer to some of the most basic problems of human 
life, an answer which has profound significance for ages not his own. 

We still need critics like B. Rajan to point out, as he does in Paradise 
Lost and the Seventeenth Century Reader, the dangers of our present 
criticism. It is possible that in our zeal to understand Milton we may 
become so absorbed in studying his age that we forget he is there. 
Or we may on the other hand think that the main purpose of the 
knowledge we have painfully built up is simply the fuller under- 
standing of the poet. His insistence, however, is that the proper 
approach to any poem is through its effect on the audience. Our 
evidence, therefore, needs to be arranged not primarily to promote 
understanding of Milton the man, and not primarily to show just 
the raw material out of which the poem was formed, but to provide 
the equipment by which the typical reader can come best prepared 
to understand what the poem is about. Whatever judgment one may 
make of the critical principle here implied, the motive is surely 
worthy—to lead enlightened readers back to the poem. The best of 
our present criticism is having this effect.on modern readers; it is 
making them take up the poem again. I do not think one can ask 
more of criticism than that. And as long as we have those critics who 
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can incite us to read and re-read with added delight and understand- 
ing, there is little danger that Milton will be lost. 

It would seem then, happily, that Dr. Johnson was wrong. Paradise 
Lost is NOT one of the books which the reader admires and lays 
down, and forgets to take up again. We do NOT read Milton for 
instruction, retire harassed and overburdened, and look elsewhere 
for recreation. At least modern scholars don’t. 



































The Earl of Huntingdon and the 
Leicester Charter of 1684 
By R. W. Greaves 


yore ie seventh Earl of Huntingdon, inherited a long-stand- 
ing family interest in the borough of Leicester. In the words 
of Mary Bateson, it was “as Stewards of the Honour of Leicester 
that the Hastings family first obtained authority in Leicester’ It was 
“Henry, the third Earl, Queen Elizabeth’s possible successor . . . 
who was first able to convert his Stewardship of the Honour into 
a guardianship of a very practical sort: As part of this authority 
in the town, the earls were able to keep, according to a compromise 
arranged with the Corporation in 1609, the right of alternate nom- 
ination of the stewards of the borough,’ as well as of the bailiffs of 
the liberty who, with the mayors, acted in the important capacity 
of returning officer at the elections of members of parliament for 
the borough.° 

The seventh Earl, in spite of a puritanical ancestry and a political 
past tainted by whiggery and the cause of the Duke of Monmouth, 
was by 1684 clearly attached to the court, as against the rival Leices- 
tershire lord, the Earl of Stamford, who, residing at Bradgate or 
“Broadgate;’ was reckoned the head of the opposition or “country” 
party in Leicestershire.* In 1683 the Earl of Huntingdon was 
made a privy councillor, and in August, 1684, lord lieutenant of 
Leicestershire.° 

One of his earliest duties as lord lieutenant was to apply to Leicester 
the policy which was being carried through by the government 
of so reducing to order all the municipalities of the land that never 


1Records of the Borough of Leicester . . .. ed. Mary Bateson (London and Cam- 
bridge, 1899-1923), III, xxi-xxii. (Hereafter cited as Records.) 

2Ibid., IV, 83-85, 93. 

SIbid., 443. William Major was appointed October 16, 1657, on the nomination of 
Lucy, Countess Dowager of Huntingdon, in the right of Theophilus, Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. 

4John Nichols, The History and Antiquities of the County of Leicester... 
(London, 1795-1815), III, part ii, 679. 

5Ibid., I, part ii, 605. 
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again should a government be faced with so dangerous an opposition 
in the House of Commons as had triumphed there at the height of 
the exclusion controversy. Of the four members returned from 
Leicestershire in the three parliaments of 1678-81, all but one appear 
as voting for exclusion in the crucial division of May, 1679, while the 
fourth, Sir Henry Beaumont, one of the members for the town, 
appears merely as not having voted. Moreover, for all that the Cor- 
poration of Leicester was numbered amongst the “abhorrers,”’ there 
were clearly present in the town electorate, which included the 
whole body of the freemen, as well as in the municipal body itself, 
persons of factious and “presbyterian” principles. 

In his dealings with Leicester, the Earl very wisely relied upon 
the advice of a Leicestershire clergyman, Dr. John Gery, or Geary, 
his chaplain, who seems to have had the confidence also of the 
Corporation.® Gery held the two Leicestershire livings of Swepstone 
and Stony Stanton, both in the gift of the Earl, and had been since 
1683 archdeacon of Stow in the diocese of Lincoln. He was soon 
to be made, with the help of the Earl, archdeacon of Buckingham.’ 
He was one of the few clergymen in Leicestershire to read James II’s 
second declaration of indulgence.”° 

The following letters, part of the Hastings collection in the Hunt- 
ington Library, consist mainly of the Earl’s correspondence with 
Gery about the management of Leicester, with occasional letters 
from the two mayors who held office during these months; from 
William Browne, the town solicitor; and from Henry Halford, of 
an influential county family,"* who was angling for a job. The letters 
tell their own story better than any summary or exposition could. 
They are interesting for the light they throw upon the process of 

6Andrew Browning and Doreen J. Milne, in “An Exclusion Bill Division List? 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, XXIII (1950), 205-225, p. 214, note 
Beaumont as absent from the division of May 21, 1679. The list of opponents in 


Keith G. Feiling, A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714 (Oxford, 1924), 494-95; 
does not include him. 


TRecords, IV, 559. 

8Records, IV, 561. 

®Nichols, op. cit., III, part i, 1039, 1041; IV, part ii, 972. 
10Hist. MSS. Comm., Hastings MSS, II, 186, 187. 


11Sir Thomas Halford was a knight of the shire for Leicestershire in the Con- 
vention parliament of 1689-90. 
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regulating one corporation, the not specially difficult one at Leicester. 

In the first place, they reveal with some particular detail the 
divisions and uncertainties in the Corporation itself, and the reluct- 
ance which was apparently felt, even by loyal men, to a new sur- 
render of the town charters for a second time in the same reign.” 
Four aldermen, not at all “loyal” were bold enough to vote against 
a surrender. They were excluded from the Corporation as recon- 
stituted by the new charter. Gery reported that they had sympa- 
thizers, who were more timorous. It is noticeable that out of a body 
of seventy-two members, only forty-nine voted upon the surrender 
in the common hall on October 10, 1684.** Quite possibly, the delays 
which so annoyed the Earl reflected a more general unwillingness 
than the small minority vote of four would suggest. 

Secondly, these letters illustrate how powerful a weapon was 
the threat of proceedings by way of quo warranto to coerce or 
hurry an unwilling and delaying body into what was, at least for- 
mally, a “voluntary” surrender of their privileges. The Corporation’s 
alarm was great at the news of a quo warranto. Besides explanations 
from the Mayor to the Earl, they sent “a great servant of theirs,’ 
a Mr. Newton, post-haste to Swepstone to seek the help of Dr. Gery 
in warding off such a calamity. This Mr. Newton may with fair 
certainty be identified with John Newton, Vicar of St. Margaret’s 
and of St. Martin’s, two of the larger Leicester parishes, who was 
also a fellow of Clare Hall in Cambridge, and Master of Wigston’s 
Hospital at Leicester as well. He held also a lectureship at Leicester 
financed by the Corporation.** A man of choleric temper, as well 
as numerous preferments, he made enemies, and was in the time of 
Charles II accused of conniving at sectarian sedition,*® whereas after 


12There had been a new charter in 1665. Records, IV, 487, 490-91, 492, 499-503. 
18Leicester Museum, Hall Papers, 1680-85, f. 131, rough note on meeting of 
October 10, 1684, hereinafter cited as Hall Papers; Records, IV, 560. 


4R. W. Greaves, “The Origins and Early History of Alderman Newton’s 
Foundation? Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, XIX (1936- 
37, 348-75, pp. 348-49; Records, IV, 512, 580. 

15Public Record Office, P. C. 2/64, December 5, 1673. King Charles II himself ob- 
served that he believed “the said Dr Harrison’s prosecution of the said Mr Newton 
proceeded from malice’ The Mayor and Aldermen of Leicester, as well as several of 
the nobility and gentry and justices of the peace of the county testified to “the 
good and peaceable deportment and conversation of the said Mr Newton” 
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the Revolution he was accused of openly talking Jacobitism." 
Owing to misunderstandings about procedure, which are sufficiently 
explained in the letters, not even the threat of a quo warranto could 
get the surrender sealed in the common hall earlier than October 
29, 1684."" It was delivered to the King by Nathan Wright, the 
recorder, on the evening of Sunday the 2nd of November,” and 
referred in the normal way to the Attorney General.*® The new 
charter was at last issued on the roth of December.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of these letters is their cir- 
cumspection. They show how carefully the government thought 
it necessary to go, lest by the rearrangements to be made more 
should be lost than gained for the court in any future elections to 
the Commons. Here Dr. Gery’s work in spying out the land, and 
in “sweeting” persons of importance and their wives, was of the 
greatest usefulness. He told the Earl what could be done, and— 
what was more important—what could not be done. In the end, the 
number of persons removed in this local purge was not, apparently, 
such as to be considered large, namely twelve or thirteen in all. 
One factor which seems to have kept the number as low as this was 
that the Earl’s credit was affected by the marriage of a specially 
disagreeable alderman, Joseph Cradock, to a member of the Hastings 
family, Jane, daughter of the late Henry Hastings of Humberstone.” 
Since Joseph Cradock could not therefore be removed, others hard- 
ly less objectionable had to remain. As the Crown was taking to it- 
self in this new charter, in Leicester as everywhere else, power to 
remove at any time any officer or member of the Corporation, and 
not, as formerly at Leicester, merely to approve in advance certain 
officers only (recorder, steward, and solicitor or common clerk),” 
there was, as the Earl remarked, less need for “exactnesse” immedi- 


16Greaves, loc. cit. 

11Records, IV, 561. 

18Hall Papers, f. 157, letter of Nathan Wright, November 4, 1684. 

19Public Record Office, S.P., 44/71, warrant upon petition from Leicester, Novem- 
ber 3, 1684; ibid., 44/335, directions to Attorney General, November 21, 1684; ibid, 
7/76, King’s Bill, December 4, 1684; Records, IV, 563-64. 

20For the English text, see Records, IV, 564-79. 

21Nichols, op. cit., III, part i, 278. 

22Records, IV, 502. 
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ately. This power of removal was freely used by James II, and 
continued in his charter of 1688.” 

The charter of 1684 thus bore obvious marks of concession to 
local feeling. Besides emphasizing the few removals, the old Recorder 
was able to report that it would contain a “general confirmation of 
all former liberties and powers,’ subject—and this was the important 
innovation—to the members’ holding office only at the royal 
pleasure.** The Corporation was on the other hand reduced in size, 
though not as drastically as the Earl had at one time recommended, 
by the reduction of the company of forty-eight common council- 
men to thirty-six, and the abolition of the chamberlains. Nor did 
the Corporation secure at this time what it had long hoped for, a 
restriction of the parliamentary franchise to the two companies, a 
limitation which was achieved only in the abortive charter of James 
II. The Earl secured for himself the office of recorder, with power to 
name a deputy, the object presumably of that old design to which 
he referred so discreetly in the letter of September 18th to Gery. 
Prudently, as Gery had advised, he named Nathan Wright as his 
deputy.*> William Major was continued as bailiff of the liberty. 
Henry Halford was made steward. The Earl’s proposal that country 
gentlemen should be joined as “associate justices” to the borough 
commission of the peace, against which Dr. Gery advised so strongly, 
was given up. The charter made careful provision for the taking 
of the statutory oaths which had been designed for the defense of 
the Church of England. Through Browne, the solicitor, the Earl 
intimated to the Corporation that the new charter should be received 
upon its delivery at Leicester with a proper formality.” 

“It is now out of dispute,’ wrote the Earl to the new Mayor 
in February, 1685, but a few days after the death of Charles II, 


23] have discussed the history of the Leicester charter of 1688 in an article for the 
Victoria County History of Leicestershire, the volume on Leicester Town, which 
is now in preparation. 

24Hall Papers, f. 163; Records, IV, 561-62; Nathan Wright to Mayor of Leicester, 
December 2, 1684. 

*5]t is interesting to note that in a letter of March 21, 1687/8, to the Earl of Sunder- 
land, the Duke of Newcastle, at the request of the mayor and aldermen of Notting- 
ham, asked that Nathan Wright might be his deputy as recorder of Nottingham. Pub- 
lic Record Office, S.P., 31/4. 

26Records, IV, 562. 
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“that the Parliament will meet 19th May next, and I hope you, and 
the two Companies, will be unanimous in your votes, for two loyal] 
and known Gentlemen in the Country, and then I make no doubt 
the rest of the Burgesses will join with you, and therefore hope none 
of you of the Corporation will suffer yourselves to be drawn away 
(upon never so plausible pretence-’ by any disaffected Persons, 
whose duty, and Allegiance, may bee brought into Suspicion, but 
that you will approve yourselves worthy to be continued in His 
Majesty’s favour, and the Government of the Corporation, which 
I shall endeavor to serve you in, as your faithful friend and Recorder 
Huntingdon?” 

In transcribing the documents” the following general rules have 
been followed: (1) All abbreviations (except “Mr:’) have been 
expanded; (2) Endings in “-con;’ “-cion;’ and “-tion” have been 
regularized to “-tion”; (3) As far as possible, original capitalization 
and punctuation have been followed, but in cases of doubt modern 
usage has been preferred, and in a few places a period has been 
inserted where it was clearly called for. The letters from the mayors 
are in a scribe’s hand; all others are written by the sender except 
as indicated. 


1. Huntincpon To GERY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1684 


Reverend Sir 

I have just now received your letter of the 3 1st [“instant” deleted] 
past being ready to take Coach for Winchester whence I return 
next weeke it being but a days journey. I am very much concerned 
for your greate losse 1 pray God repair it to you in the comforts 
of your remaining son. 

I give you many thankes for your greate care about the Businesse 
at Leicester. What ever you lay out in wine letters or other charges 
put to my account. All Corporations of England have surrendered 
and even the most factious, and all are gennerally subject to the 
Quo Warantos and it is probably such writs will issue against the 
refusers with greater disadvantage and if Leicester doe surrender 


27Hall Papers, f. 176; dated from Gerard Street, London, February 24, 1684/5. 


28] am indebted to Mr. Tyrus Harmsen of the Huntington Library for revising my 
transcriptions from the originals. 
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if they desire any enlargment of priveledges I belive they may be 
obtained for my selfe who have the nomination of the Steward 
and Balife Alternis Vicibus. I shall readyly submitt that to the 
King from whom I doubt not of Confirmation; and I would advise 
them to consider that it would bee a thing of very [“ill” deleted] 
dangerous consequence and ill report if upon a debate the thing 
should bee rejected and you may lett them know it will bee much to 
their advantage then otherwise if they can bee made better I suppose 
the recorder may have a personall consideration in the matter. 

I shall like very well if upon my promoting this takes effect for 
by it I conclude My lord Ferrers has no more hand in it than my 
lord of Rutland. The King returns about Michaelmas to London 
where hee stays about a weeke and then goes to New Market. That 
time of the Kings being in London will bee proper for the Corpora- 
tion to come to make their Surrender. I am in hast and fear I shall 
bee late therefore I conclude being your faithfull friend 

Huntingdon 
Waybridge 

September 6th. 

If they can bee ready sooner than Michaelmas I would not have them 


delay it delays being dangerous. 


2. Gerry TO HUNTINGDON, SEPTEMBER 10, 1684 

Swepston September roth 84 

May it please your Honour 
The last from your Lordship of the 6th of this instant came by 
a speciall messenger to my hand upon the 8th which was the day 
appointed by the Mayor for the determination of their concerne in 
hand. For I perceived nothing would be done till the merry day was 
over, which was friday last. The Companyes and their wives being 
at the Angel, nothing that day appeard but Loyalty to their King 
and good wishes to your Honour: and I takeing the boldness, upon 
my own account to send Mrs Mayoress a Gallon of sack to drink 
your Lordships health som others did the like, which made the Good 
women spend sweetly that day. Since a Hall being calld, and the 
surendring of the Charter put to the vote, it went for it but only 
four votes against it. They were Bently Brooskeby Haris and 
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Bent. I fear others were well wishers but durst not appeare. At 
Michaelmas at the coming back of His Majestie I conclude they will 
waite upon your Honour all attesting their great zeale to your Lord- 
ships noble family. I found there was nothing like sweeting such 
persons, and my staying two or three dayes amongst them prosolited 
them all. If your Honour is pleasd to get a true information of the 
time of the Kings returne, and stay in London, it may be serviceable 
to them. I conclude the mayor will write to your Lordship about 
these particulars so I will not at present trouble your Lordship 
farther then to subscribe 

Right Honourable 

Your Lordships 

most humbly devoted 

J Gery 

I Pray this may find your Lordship and all the noble family in health. 
Mr Jaques earnestly begs a little longer time before his coming up. 
[on verso: | 
these four Aldermen voted against the Surrender of the charter 
of Leicester: viz: 
Bently: Brooksby: Harris: Bent: 
these four Aldermen are thought to bee disaffected: 
Buxton: Wallin: dudley:” 


3. Mayor or LEIcEsTER TO HUNTINGDON, SEPTEMBER 13, 1684 
My Lord 

The Corporation of Leicester hath for some monthes past, had 
it in consideration to surrender their Charter to his Majestie, as 
other Cittyes and Burroughs have done; But there being more then 
ordinary difficulties, that attends us in that Action, wee deferred 
it, untill from good hands wee could know, whether it was his 
Majestie’s expresse pleasure, to have such a surrender from us, or 
not; wee haveing once already renewed our Charters since his 
Majesties happy Restoration; But My Lord, soe soone as Mr Arch- 
deacon Gery and Mr. Browne did communicate to mee your Lord- 
shipps Letters to them, intimateing his Majesties expectation of give- 
ing up our Franchizes, which about the same time I understood alsoe 


29Only three names are given. 
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from the Earle of Rutland and others, I acquainted the Corporation 
therewith, and wee being as truly zealous for his Majestie’s Service, 
and ready to obey his Commands, as any other Burrough whatsoever 
is, on Munday last wee assembled ourselves in Common Council 
and their being above Fifty of the Corporation then present; it was 
agreed by all (except four persons) and solemnly voted, that the 
Franchises and liberties of this Burrough, shall be surrendered unto 
his Majestie, But the Election of a Maior for the ensewing yeare 
being now at hand, the Actuall sealeing of the Surrender and our 
Attending his Majestie with it, is deferred untill the Election be 
over. My Lord; by the same Assembly I am required to give your 
Lordshipp humble thanks from this Corporation for the many Noble 
favours wee have already received from your honour and for those 
which your Lordshipp has been pleased to give us assureance of in 
your Letters to Doctour Gery and Mr Browne, and wee all hope, 
your Lordshipp will be pleased to pardon us if relying upon that 
assureance, wee begg your Honours assistance in obteyneing a new 
Charter from his Majestie, which wee know your Lordshipp is 
better able to assist us in, then any other person; And at present, My 
Lord, wee humbly desire your Honour, (if your Lordshipp thinke 
it fitting) privately to acquainte his Majestie with our vote for a 
surrender and the reason of our not attending his Majestie with it 
imediately, and that your Lordshipp will be pleased to give us an 
intimation, when his Majestie wilbe in London after Michaelmas 
and what stay hee intends there. I rest, my Lord, 
Your Honours most humble 
Servant 
Andrew Freeman Major 
Burrough of Leicester 
13th September 1684 


4. HuNTINGDON To GERY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1684 
Reverend Sir 
I have nowe receaved your letter of the tenth instant being upon 
my return for Weybridge therfore can say no more but that I am 
glad the town of Leicester have agreed upon a surrender of their 
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charter and give you many thankes for the [“same” deleted] pains 
you have taken in it. I want time to add more but only that the King 
returns to Whithall on thursday the 25th: of this month and will 
stay till the 4 of September and then goe for Newmarket in this 
time your Surrender may bee made to the King. for the usual] 
forme and method, [“as is usuall of” deleted] they must inquire 
I suppose itt must bee by an Instrument under the Corporation Seale. 
Iam 
Your faithful friend 
Huntingdon. 

Winchester 
September 15th: 1684. 
ten a clocke: 
I pray acquaint the Mayor with the time of the King’s return. 


5. HUNTINGDON To GERY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1684 
Weybridge 18 September 1684 
Reverend Sir 

I Receaved your last letter on Munday [“last” deleted] at Win- 
chester from whence [“which place” deleted] I returned you a 
short answear as I was taking horse for this place. 

Yesterday I Receaved a letter from the Mayor with an account 
of their Surrender and desire to assist them in obtaining a Newe 
Charter. I have this day written him an answear which I suppose 
hee will shewe you as likewise one to Mr Browne. The occasion 
of my present writing to you is that I find the Mayor thinks to 
proced to the election of a Newe one before that Hee and the 
Alderman sett forward towards London then the King will bee gon 
for Newmarket, and will not return till the 27th: of October wheras 
I would have them in towne on the 27th: of this month of September 
being Saturday sennight and upon intimation from them I will meett 
them in London for the King comes to London on the 25 of Septem- 
ber and goes for Newmarket on 4 October. I am thus earnest for a 
speedy surrender least that delays may proove prejudicial in a 
designe which you may remember I once had concerning that Cor- 
poration, for myselfe; You may guesse what I meane though I write 
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not more cleerly. This I pray keepe a secret from all the world. 
You may use for Arguments that they are the last allmost who Have 
surrendred that at this short stay of the Kings the rest will have 
performed the like, that it will nowe bee spread abroad and the 
differing of it will looke like an unwillingnesse. Their will I suppose 
bee no Vacatt upon theire former Charter till a newe one is passed 
so no disability besides I believe the old Mayor will remaine in office 
till a Newe one is chosen though it bee deferred a fortnight and so 
no inconvenience by itt. I leave this Matter to you and wish you 
could goe to Leicester on Sunday after dinner to discourse this 
Matter with Mr Brown and the Mayor and doe what may bee fitt in 
itt. If the King should [“bee” deleted] stay in towne longer than the 
4 of October I will acquaint Mr Brown with itt. I give you infinite 
thankes for the management of this affair and am 
Your faithfull friend 
Huntingdon 

I expect Jaquis dailye pray send him up: I hear Gabriel Hastings 
Neglects to take institution if so I will present another and lett me 
knowe the reason of itt for the place will bee lapst. I perceive the 
pretence is want of Certificate from the Colledge. I desire your 
opinion cleerly whether ever it can bee done for him and when.** 
If the Mayor comes not up at Michaelmas the Surrender cannot bee 
made till the 27 of Octobir that the King returns. If the season bee 
not to late pray send for a Buck to Donington. 


381 


6. Gery TO HUNTINGDON, SEPTEMBER 23, 1684 


Leicester September 23d 1684 

May it please your Honour 
Your Lordships from Winchester and that from Weybridg upon 
your Honours returne came togather upon the 2oth of this instant 
and I hasted to Leicester according to your Lordships order. Sunday 
being St Mathew day a new Mayor was chose being the day they 
are to do it. no arguments being wanting to perswade the mayor 
either to go up before or defer the election a small time but being 


80Gabriel Hastings was instituted to the Rectory of Belton, in the Earl’s gift, 
September 17, 1684. Nichols, op. cit., III, part ii, 646. 
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twice mayor he would not be prevaild with to act further then to 
voate a surender. Since the Election I have waited at Leicester to 
get up the new mayor before the Kings removall. Once I hopd I 
should have succeeded. But now fresh objections com in. He is to 
be sworn upon Michaelmas day till then he is but a tantum non, 
then the Sunday after he must receive the Sacrament all which he 
would do before he comes up. I have done all I durst but was forced 
to decline least I might be suspected of a designe. I presume I could 
easily prevaile with them to com to Newmarket but I conceive that 
would not be to your Lordship content, and I know they had rather 
com to London. And they will forcast to be there at the first coming 
up of the King. So they hope if your Honour is pleasd to acquaint 
the King with the voate passd and that they are preparing to come 
up it may prevent any displeasure or if it was put in the Gazet. but 
this is left to your Honours better judgment. I find there hath been 
som private discourse of haveing a Nobleman Recorder and its wishd 
by som that when the new Charter is passd your Lordship speakes 
to the King that your Lordship may be put in, and if the Recorder 
be made deputy it will satisfy. The Mayor hath made it his humble 
request that Your Honour would be their friend and that no damage 
may accrue if they stay till the 27th of the next month, and they will 
waite upon your Lordship at the time and place as shall be appointed. 
I shall waite to know your Honours further pleasure in this and 
act with all earnest accordingly. I know my obligations to [your] 
Lordship and I shall stick at nothing to approve myself 
Right Honourable 
your Lordships 
most humbly devoted 
J. Gery. 
I pray this may find the noble family in health. 
The Corporation hath pickd out a very loyall mayor on purpose to 
com up. 
I humbly thank your honour for the offer of a Buck, but I will wave 
it till your Honour hath more store. 
I sent a letter to Mr Jaques to take to your Honour but it was not 
deliverd but sent after him by Post I wish it comes safe to your 
Lordship. 
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7. Gery To HuntINGDON, SEPTEMBER 27, 1684 


May it please your Lordship Swepston September 27th 1684 


My last to your Honour was from Leicester and in it I acquainted 
your Lordship with my earnestness in urging a speedy delivery of 
the Charter, but without success. The old mayor being very unwill- 
ing to have it done by him; he haveing been twice mayor feard a 
continuance of another yeare; but it was resolvd by all that as soone 
as the new mayor was compleated (who is a wonderfull loyall person 
and pickd out on purpose for the designe) they would hasten to 
London, and they earnestly craved your Lordships assistance in 
their concerne being resolvd to steere by your Lordship direction 
in this affaire. But since then, [a word deleted] the Corporation is 
much startld for a Quo Waranto is com down directed to Mr Carter. 
But its hopd that your Lordship will acquaint his Majestie that a 
voate was passd long before for the delivery of it, and so unanimous 
they were in it, that in so great a Body consisting of 72 there were 
but four against it: and they were preparing themselves to com up 
with it. The Corporation being thus surprisd, the Two Mayors Re- 
corder and som of the most considerable Aldermen desird Mr New- 
ton to hasten this day to Swepston to acquaint me with it and desire 
me to speed away an account of this to your Honour and Mr Newton 
who presents his duty to your Honour doth earnestly beg your 
Lordships assistance and directions in this concerne for he is a great 
servant of the Corporations. And I do understand som of the faction 
hope by this meanes to play their own games and set up themselves 
and that in the first ranke. But the honest and loyall part do not 
doubt of good success having your Lordships assistance in it. What 
further comes to knowledg shall be speeded to your Lordship by 

Right Honourable 


your Lordships 
most humbly devoted 
J. Gery. 
8. Henry Hatrorp To HuntTINGDON, OCTOBER 5, 1684 
My Lord Holt October the sth 1684 


It was the great newes at the Sessions held at Leicester upon Tues- 
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day and Wednesday last, that a Quo Warranto was come downe 
against that Corporation, whereupon it was not doubted, but the 
Corporation, though to noe small dissatisfaction of some of their 
Officers, would surrender their Chartre. When I presumed to wayte 
upon your Lordship with Mr Mayor the present Steward of Leices- 
ter, in whose behalfe I should not have appeared, if I had then under- 
stood, what I since have heard of the disloyalty of his Anncestors; 
You was pleased My Lord then to aske me why I did not putt in for 
that office. If upon this vacancy your Lordship who (I doubt not) 
will have the disposall of what offices you please, shall thinke me 
worthy of that or any other office; I shall be ready to serve the King 
and your Lordship in what capacity you shall be pleased to comand 
me. I humbly beseech your Lordship to pardon this presumption of 
My Lord 
Your Lordships 
most obedient and most humble Servant 
Hen: Halford 

I would have wayted upon your Lordship but that my mother is at 
this time very weake. 


9. Huntinepon To Gery, OctToser 6, 1684" 
Waybridge 6°. October 84. 
Reverend Sir 
I have received your Letters, with 2: of the Maior of Leicesters, to 
which I have return’d answers. Articles have been exhibitted against 
the Corporation upon which the Quo warranto, was granted. I have 
acquainted the King with this matter, upon which the proceedings 


will be stopt in expectation of the surrender. I have sent the Maior | 


a Forme of it which I hope they will not scruple, for all will be 
granted againe, the King onely reserving to himselfe a power of 


approbation in the governing part. It is convenient they waited upon | 


the King before the first day of the terme, with which I pray advise 
them. I wish they would consider whether the Numbers of 12: and 
24: for the Corporation to consist of were not better then double 
their numbers as they are now, and it might be done without dis- 
obligeing any by continueing all such at present as are good men, 


81T his letter is in the hand of a secretary. 
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and for the future to let them lessen to that Number. I pray lett me 
know what Aldermen you thinke to be remov’d as alsoe of the 
Comon-councill-men, and who to recommend in their places, be- 
cause it’s likely there will be such alterations. I have taken Phisick this 
morning and therefore cannot write more particularly therfore 
I Conclude Being 
Your faithfull friend 
Huntingdon 
Pray let mee hear from you as soone as you have bin att Leicester. 


10. Mayor oF LEICESTER TO HUNTINGDON, OCTOBER 7, 1684 


My Lord 

Ihave received your Lordshipps Letters, of the second and fourth 
instant with the inclosed, and have communicated them to my 
Bretheren, according to your Lordshipps most prudent directions, 
and wee intend (by Gods permission) to be in London the latter 
end of the next weeke, by such time as his Majestie will returne 
from New-Markett to attend his Majestie with the surrender of our 
Charter. My Lord, wee are all of us highly sensible of your Lord- 
shipps continued great favour to this corporation, espetially as your 
Lordshipp has expressed the same at this time conduceing soe effectu- 
ally to the happines of this Burrough, And my Lord, may wee have 
the favour of your Lordshipps countenance and assistance noe 
longer, then wee heartily endeavour to answeare that good opinion 
your Lordshipp is pleased to express of us, by approveing our selves 
truely Loyall subjects and servants to his Majestie. And none shalbe 
more ready to performe that Loyalty to his Majestie, and duty and 
service for your Lordshipp then 

My Lord 
Your Honours most humble servant 
Tho Ludlam 

Leicester 7° October 1684 Major 


11. BROWNE TO HUNTINGDON, OCTOBER 13, 1684 


Leicester 13°. October 1684 
My Lord 


I received your Honours letter on Thursday last and heareing 
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nothing by this post to the contrary from your Lordship: the Maior 
Recorder and Aldermen intend for London on Wednesday next and 
will waite upon your Honour on Saturday morninge where your 
Honour pleaseth to command them by a lyne or two to the Castle 
in Wood street where they intend to lye on fryday night; Your 
Lordship in one of your former letters intimateing to me that I might 
gett a forme of a surrender from some other Corporation made me 
send to a friend of myne for a copy of one that was drawne by the 
direction of my Lord Keeper and the Atturney Generall which 
I produced to the Corporation and they well approved of it and 
ordered the same to be presented to his Majesty, but since your 
Lordshipps president came they are at a stand what to doe, because 
in your Lordshipps there are such words in the former part of the 
Surrender which may either distroy severall Charitable uses vested 
in them or at least putt them to vast chardges more then ordinary 
to have them regranted from the Crowne especially some which 
must passe both the Greate Seale and the Dutchy Seale. I hope your 
Lordshipp will approve of that forme they have brought, however 
if that will not be accepted they will bringe the Common Seale with 
them to seale any other. I am very much concerned that I cannot 
waite upon your Lordshipp with the Mayor and Aldermen, which 
I intended but am disappoynted by a fall from a horse which has 
caused me to keepe home this 18 dayes; however I hope in a very 











short tyme to waite upon your Honour in the interin I humbly | 


beg leave to returne your Lordship my humble and hearty thankes 
for all your favours and to subscribe myselfe 


Your Lordshipps most obedient servant | 


Wm Browne 


12. HUNTINGDON To Gery, OcToBER 21, 1684 
Gerard Street 

October 21th 84. 

Reverend Sir 
I have receaved both your letters that by Mr Major on Saturday, 
and the other the Next day. On Sunday the Mayor Noble freeman 
Southwell and Goodall Dined with mee at my present house togather 
with the Recorder Steward and Balife. upon the first discourse I 
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had with them I found their Error in Not bringing up a Surrender 
passed the Seale in the Common hall, [“but” deleted] for to bring 
with them a forme with the Seale to bee fixt to itt heere in London 
was unpracticable and so Mr Atturney Gennerall told them yester- 
day for I went with them to advise upon itt. And therefore the Mayor 
is making all the hast possible downe again to have the Surrender 
(which is good for the forme) to bee passed in the Common hall and 
so not to return [“‘it” deleted] againe to towne. But if they send itt 
to mee as they tell mee they will then I shall present it to the King 
and so a new charter will bee drawn up speedyly. I tooke no notice 
to them of the Recordship but Mr Wright made mee an offer of itt. 
To which I gave him thankes; but withall told him I submitted [“‘all” 
deleted] those things to the Kings disposall, and there I should leave 
itt. So that I was very reserved upon that Subject. But such care is 
taken that I shall certainly have itt, but let that bee a secret. I sawe 
the different temper of those men that I did not venture to advise 
with them who were fitt to bee remooved. But I have sent the list 
to you and desire you to return it and give mee your opinion who 
might bee fittest to bee continued (for they will have the old number 
of 72) and [“I hope that” and one or two illegible words deleted] 
who ought to supplye those vacancyes. there will bee lesse exact- 
nesse in this new choice because theire will bee a clause in the charter 
that if at any time the King shall dislike any of the members of the 
Corporation upon signification of such dislike the Mayor shall proced 
to a New Election and the others remooved. For Noble [“hee has 
bin” deleted] hee is now in London and a very old man and though 
hee may goe to Broadgate sometimes I doe veryly belive hee will 
not vote amisse. Though hee will bee dead probably before another 
parliament, Cradacke [Cradock] has declared himselfe a new man, 
and you know hee has maried a Hastings and iff hee should bee left 
out itt will looke a little strange towards mee; Sutton and Abny I 
perswaded to vote, and I would not have them suffer for that. For the 
rest they are indifferent to mee; however I pray give mee your 
opinion upon the whole and what account they make of the other 
officers. viz. Recorder &c. I have reason to bee very circumspect; 
for if any thing is amisse, it will bee laid upon mee. Theire is 
usually asociate justices to these Corporations. whether any such 
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will bee made must bee considered, but I pray give mee some names 
of Gentlemen in the Towne and within five miles of itt that will bee 
fitt to be [“named” deleted] inserted. I found Mr Wright uneasy 
and pray give mee his character in the Country. I belive Steward 
Major will never hurt the Lawyer. I wish I could bring Mr Henry 
Halford brother to Sir Wm into either Deputy Recorder or Steward 
but I doe not know how to compasse itt, without disobliging. Of 
this I pray say nothing directly nor undirectly but give mee your 
advice. I shall write about my other concerns by the gardiner | 
am sending downe. I pray lett mee heer from you speedyly for the 
New charter will bee granted this terme. Letters directed to mee at 
my house in Gerard Streete London will come to hand. I should bee 
glad of any occasion to see you. though the passing the charter 
will not give the trouble of a winter journey But when it comes 
down, their must bee some Solemnity. 
I am 
Your faithfull friend 
Huntingdon. 

The King returns on Saturday to towne. The princes is with child. 


I hear Mr Dixie is to marry My Lord Culpepers daughter. 


13. Mayor or LEICESTER TO HUNTINGDON, OCTOBER 29, 1684 
My Lord 

According to your directions, the Surrender to his gratious Maj- 
estie was sealed at a Common Hall this Evening, and wee have sent 
the same to your Lordshipp by this bearer Mr. John Abney one of 
our present Chamberlaines, Begging of your Honour the continv- 
ance of your wonted favours to this Corporation, And my selfe and 


Bretheren returne your Lordshipp all dutyfull thanks for your last 











Noble respects to us, and the corporation beggs the same to be pre- | 


sented to your Lordshipp; amongst whom, none shall more readily 
obey your Lordshipps commands then 
My Lord 
Your Honours most humble and 
faithfull servant 
Tho Ludlam Major 
Leicester 29th October 1684 
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14. Gery To HUNTINGDON, OCTOBER 31, 1684 

Swepston October 31th 84 

May it please your Lordship 
The last from your Honour was dated 21th of this instant the con- 
tents of which I have seriously considerd of, and did deferr troubling 
your Lordship, till I had spent two or three dayes in Leicester, 
amongst persons of different wayes and judgments, which this weeke 
I have done, and was there at the returne of the Mayor and Alder- 
men, who were all pleasd with your Lordship noble entertainment 
and respects to them; som were I perceive overmerry. I find them at 
Leicester differing amongst themselves as to their opinions of men, 
and as to the way of removeing of them many being desireous that 
they shou!d be incorporated by all the names of the old members and 
then after a little time by the Kings command such to be removd, and 
this was the way at Coventry. Others are for very many to be left 
out, and som but for a few. But I perceive a perfect aversness and 
great dislike amongst them all against any Country Gentlemen to 
be joynd with them, and they all seriously declare they had much 
rather their corporation were totally destroyd then such a thing 
done. Country Gentlemen haveing little kindness for tradesmen may 
come and afront their Mayor and oppose them in all they doe; and 
Ido clearly see if your Lordship doth that, it will so disoblige all sorts 
that though your Honour may be Recorder yet have no interest 
amongst them, for its not those incorporated but all free men have 
voates in many cases. for I know two Recorders had no manner of 
interest amongst them, So that I make it my humble Request to your 
Lordship totally to decline that, and then I am sure your Honour 
may command anything from them. I am the more free your 
Honour desireing more than once my opinion. And its not my opin- 
ion only but the opinion of your Lordships fast friends. It may oblige 
4 or 5 Gentlemen and disoblige 500 Inhabitants and though it may 
be so with som Corporations yet some are not so. And as to the Re- 
corder and Steward, I do conceive it would conduce more to your 
Lordships interest to continue them, For the Recorder at the per- 
swasions of the Towne hath left his owne seat which was a fine one, 
and hath tooke a house in Leicester, and is a person of 500 £ per 
annum and of considerable parts and rising, and being neglected now 
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may be mischeivous amongst them. all say heere he is loyall, and 
in some speeches lately did declare himself zealously, so by som he 
hath been reported to favour the Fanacticks, because in the tryall at 
the Sessions he is retained by them, but for that he saith its meerly 
for his Fee for he likes them not, and if he was retaind against them 
he would say much more. No deputy Recorder liveing not with 
them will be acceptable, and your Lordship liveing at a distance it 
will be more necessary. And as for the Steward He hath not only a 
considerable estate amongst them, but many Relations, and borne 
with them and desird by them and lately made a noble present to 
the Corporation, and your Lordships continuing him will much 
oblige; then at any time upon their halting your Lordship knowes 
how to remove them. So any others of them. For the list sent downe 
T have markd and sent up againe, but thinke it not best to remove 
many at first, and that because your Lordship hath a mind to con- 
tinue some equally as obnoxious as most of the worst. yet I do thinke 
your Honour may at present continue them viz Mr Noble Mr Abny 
and Sutton, so Mr Cradock whom I feare is the sam as ever, yet may 
not well be left out, besides [since] his marriage he is rich and peevish. 
There is one Edmond Johnson a very Rich dyer is lookd upon to be 
Presbyterianely inclind, in the upper end of the 48 but have not 
markd him but leave him to your Honours consideration—but they 
may be purgd afterwards for in Coventry they was so. The persons 
to be removd are markd with a cross at both ends of their name, that 
Bent markd is one that voated against the surrender but saith he was 
drawen in. At the bottom of the list I have Added the Towne Clarke 
and [ “Recorder” deleted] Mace-bearer names to be put in the Char- 
ter. Iwo honest men. What further information your Honour 
demands shall readily be sent up for I presume there will be time 
enough. I have wavd all things (in this information) in the world, 
but the Kings and your Lordships Honour and interest which I will 
promoate with my life in spight of all opposition being 
Right Honourable 
Your Lordships 
most humbly devoted 
J Gery. 

Why I markd no more is upon the account of them Your Lordship 
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would continue it would make a noise if more were put out and they 
continued. Som exceptions are against many—If som be displacd I 
am afraid of complaints against others continued—A man fit next to 
be their mayor after this yeare is Walter Hood. 


15. HuNTINGDON To GEeRY, NOVEMBER —, 1684 

Reverend Sir 

[have this afternoone receved an account of the death of the Arch- 
deacon of Buckingham of which I know you have the promise of 
the reversion. from the same hand I understood that Mr Gilbert 
the Bishops Secretary told him his lord had promised it to you. I 
have this post writt to the Bishop to acquaint him with itt and to 
desire him to performe what hee promised and that hee would not 
thinke you negligent if you did not wait on him so soone because I 
supposed you had not heard of itt. I send these to acquaint you with 
it and to advise you to goe immediately to Buckden, to looke after it. 

I thanke you for your advice about the Corporation at Leicester 
of which I shall bee recorder. the [“alterations” deleted] remooves 
will not bee above 12 or 13 without associate Justices 

I am in some Hast and therefore conclude 

Your faithfull friend 
Huntingdon. 

Gerard Streete 
No[ ]*? 1684 


82Letter damaged at this point; it is postmarked the 8th. 
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Kingdom in Reversion: The Irish Viceroyalty 
of the Earl of Wharton, 1708-1710 
By Lewis A, DRALLE 


T HE YEAR 1708, in G, M. Trevelyan’s opinion, witnessed the end 
of the attempt to govern England on non-party lines, and saw 
established the principle of party unanimity within the Cabinet. The 
general election in May of that year was a determining factor in at- 
taining that goal. Swift’s “new world” of politics revolved in accord- 
ance with the greatness of the Whig victory, and the same triumph 
offered to that fervent Whig, the Duchess of Marlborough, the pros- 
pect of the establishment of a government which she thought the 
most honest and best-intentioned ministry she had ever known. 

The inclusion of the Whig leaders in the government was accom- 
plished, it is true, only after titanic struggles. But by the end of 1708, 
the duumvirs, Godolphin and Marlborough, had admitted the chiefs 
of the Whigs into the ministry, and the Queen, sorely stricken by 
the loss of her consort, had ceased to struggle against the appoint- 
ment of Lord Somers as Lord President of the Council, and of the 
Earl of Wharton as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. With their col- 
league, Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, already Secretary 
of State, the heads of the Whig governing body, the Junto, were in 
effective command of the political situation. 

As regards the Earl of Wharton, there had long been little doubt 
as to the office he desired. The pre-eminent political services which 
he had rendered to the Whig cause, chiefly in the field of election- 
eering, both in the present and the past reigns, had been but slenderly 
requited. In the eyes of the Whigs, indeed, he loomed as the “organ- 
izer of victory,’ and their utmost efforts were exerted to obtain for 
him an office commensurate with his merits as they saw them. Many 
and various were the proposals advanced, but in William’s reign all 
of them foundered on the rock of the King’s obduracy. His distaste 
for Wharton’s character and opinions prevented the latter from ob- 
taining anything more important than the Comptrollership of the 
Household and the Lord Lieutenancies of Buckinghamshire and of 
Oxfordshire in that reign. Though the Whigs as one man pressed 
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his claims to succeed Sir William Trumbull as Secretary of State in 
1697 and the Duke of Shrewsbury the next year, perhaps another 
office was even more to Wharton’s mind. At the end of the entranc- 
ing vistas of preferment descried by him and his friends gleamed 
the vision of Ireland. 

Apart from the alluring political and monetary rewards attached 
to the chief governorship of that kingdom, other considerations 
turned Wharton’s thoughts to an Irish appointment. He had inher- 
ited from his father lands in West Meath, and his second marriage 
with the daughter of Viscount Lisburne (of the peerage of Ireland) 
brought him a large estate at Rathfarnum, near Dublin. His own 
Irish holdings thus caused him to take more interest in the affairs of 
Ireland than most English politicians. His desire for an Irish office 
was confided to his friend, Shrewsbury, who in 1697 urged that 
Wharton be made one of the Lords Justices of that kingdom. The 
King, however, refused to accede to the request, and Wharton im- 
puted the refusal to the advice of the second Earl of Sunderland, 
William’s most intimate counselor. That minister’s subsequent re- 
tirement must be ascribed chiefly to Wharton’s influence and the 
resentment which he felt on this occasion. Even after this rebuff, he 
seems to have put in his claim to be the next Irish Lord Lieutenant, 
but William’s death put an end to all such expectations. 

Queen Anne disliked Wharton even more than had William, and 
at her accession summarily dismissed him from all his places. But the 
subsequent resolve of her ministers, Godolphin and Marlborough, 
to break with the right wing of the Tory party necessarily led them 
to look more favorably upon the Whigs, and the Queen’s enmity to- 
ward the Junto (and toward Wharton in particular), though not 
extinguished, could not make itself felt as effectively as formerly. As 
early as 1705, we find a correspondent of the then Irish Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the Duke of Ormonde, deprecating the notion that Wharton 
was to be the Duke’s successor, while another, after a tour of the 
Presbyterian strongholds in Ulster, wrote to the Duke that the rumor 
of the latter’s dismissal and of Wharton’s succession to the post had 
been widely disseminated.’ On the death of Prince George that very 


iLord Coningsby to Ormonde, April 5, 1705, Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS, 
VIII, 148; Capt. Robert Campbell to Ormonde, January 12, 1705/6, ibid., 210. 
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competent political observer, Erasmus Lewis, wrote to Robert Har- 
ley that the gossip of the town had already designated “Ireland for 
Lord Wharton?” Rumor in this instance was but the truth. Now that 
the party to which he had adhered with singular fidelity was in a 
position to enforce its demands, Wharton had every pretension to 
an office at once of honor, of influence, and of profit, and Ireland 
answered to all three. 

Lord Wharton kissed hands late in November, 1708, and his patent 
as Lord Lieutenant was dated December the fourth.* Two days later 
he chose as his secretary Joseph Addison, lately Under-Secretary of 
State for the Southern Department, and the most famous poet in 
England, whose “Campaign” had glorified that Whig ally, Marl- 
borough.‘ The politic and graceful Addison appeared a wise choice 
if the Lord Lieutenant desired to conciliate Irish opinion, since the 
secretary was on good terms with many Tories, although authorities 
as widely varied as Lord Macaulay and Doctor Johnson have ex- 
pressed their surprise at the close connection of two such diverse 
personalities as Addison and Wharton.°® The former’s duties com- 
prised that political supervision and direction of affairs in the king- 
dom which under subsequent viceroys appertained to the office of 
Chief Secretary. Addison, through Wharton’s influence, sat in the 
Irish House of Commons for Cavan, and in the British parliament, 
after losing his seat for Lostwithiel, for Malmesbury.’ Wharton’s 
second (or private) secretary, Alexander Denton, was also a mem- 
ber of the Irish Commons, having been one of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
political allies in Buckinghamshire until preferred by him to this 
post.” 


2October 28, 1708, Hist. MSS. Comm., Portland MSS, IV, 510. 

8Addison to Joshua Dawson, January 11, 1708/9, in The Letters of Joseph Addi- 
son, ed. Walter Graham (Oxford, 1941), p. 125, hereinafter cited as Graham; Nar- 
cissus Luttrell, A Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs from September 1678 to 
April 1714 (Oxford, 1857), VI, 373, 377, hereinafter cited as Luttrell. 

4A ddison to Henry Newton, December 31, 1708, in Graham, p. 123. 

5Addison’s letters do not countenance the view of Wharton’s character set forth 
by Dr. Johnson at second or third hand. See Graham, p. 100, n. 3. 

6The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift ..., ed. F. Elrington Ball (London, 
1910-14), I, 133, n. 4, hereinafter cited as Ball; Memoirs of the Life of the Most Noble 
Thomas Late Marquess of Wharton ... (London, 1715), p. 57, hereinafter cited as 
Memoirs; Graham, p. 205, n. 1. 

"The Journals of the House of Commons of the Kingdom of Ireland, from the 
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In the appointment of a chaplain to the viceregal court, Wharton 
failed to display that acumen so evident in the nomination of Addi- 
son as secretary.* With his own orthodox Whiggish views regarding 
dissenters, he appeared to feel that his chaplain (who must act as his 
representative, at least in some measure, to Convocation and to the 
general body of the clergy of Ireland) should partake of his own 
Low Church views, and be in sympathy with his efforts to remove 
such disabilities as tended to depress the dissenting interest. The two 
leading candidates for the chaplaincy were both Irishmen by birth, 
Jonathan Swift and Ralph Lambert. Swift, although a Whig, was 
before anything else a Churchman in the political sense, and he 
had come to distrust more and more the Whig attitude toward the 
church. Lambert, on the other hand, had boldly avowed his belief 
that the Roman Catholic menace in Ireland was the chief thing to be 
dreaded, and had advocated a closer union between the established 
church and the nonconformists in that kingdom. Wharton, it ap- 
peared, was aware of Swift’s distaste for a general comprehension of 
Protestants, and Lambert’s sermon in London in October, 1708, in 
which he displayed his eager desire for an alliance of the Protestant 
communions, seems to have tipped the scales in his favor; there is 
some evidence, however, that the influence of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and of Lord Godolphin had been enlisted in his behalf.’ 
No formal application for the chaplaincy was made to the new Lord 
Lieutenant on Swift’s behalf, which fact, perhaps, shows that the 
latter disdained to give a guarantee of his docility. At all events, Lam- 
bert received the appointment, and Swift’s satiric genius, thus set 
free from claims of gratitude, could proceed at a later date to assail 





Eleventh Year of King James the First, 2nd ed. (Dublin, 1763), III, 608, hereinafter 
cited as J.H.C. Ireland; Verney Letters of the Eighteenth Century from the MSS. at 
Claydon House, ed. Margaret Maria, Lady Verney (London, 1930), I, 153. 


8Though several ciergymen appeared in the train of the Lord Lieutenant at Dublin, 
and though more than one of them seems to have been dignified with the title of 
“chaplain; it is evident that some of them were employed in an honorary capacity 
only. See Ball, I, 187-88; Addison to Lord Somers (?), [May 7, 1709], in Graham, p. 
136; “Josiah Hort” in D.N.B., IX, 1282-83. 


*Swift averred that Lambert’s attitude toward this question had undergone a sud- 
den change at this time, and that he had formerly been zealous for maintaining the 
test in Ireland. Swift to Dean Sterne, November 30, 1708, in Ball, I, 124, and n. 1. 
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Wharton with the fiercest invective in the history of political strife. 

Although Wharton had been appointed to his office in the last 
month of 1708, it was not until the spring of 1709 that he was ready 
to adventure across the Irish Sea to visit his viceroyalty. Owing to 
the activities of the French privateers who infested St. George’s 
Channel, the passage from Chester to Dublin was one of no little 
danger. The arrangements thought necessary to insure the safety of 
the Lord Lieutenant in his journey to the neighboring kingdom are 
set forth in a letter from Addison to Joshua Dawson, the secretary 


Lord Lieutenant: 


I am ordered by my Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to desire you will 
move the Lord Justices of that Kingdom to give directions that the 
yacht will be in readiness in Chester-water by the last of this month 
to take His Excellency on board and that two of the men of War be 
ordered to High-lake and the third to be off the iiead, or in case there 
are but two men of War that one lie off the Head and the other at 
Hylake, and that their Lordships will be pleased to send the necessary 
orders as soon as possible.*° 


Although this message called for the rendezvous at the end of 
March, the Lord Lieutenant did not embark at Chester until about 
a month later, possibly owing to Lady Wharton’s illness.** He ar- 
rived at the Dublin water-side suburb of Ringsend on April 21, 
where he was greeted by the members of the Irish Privy Council, and 
“by great Numbers of the Nobility and Gentry in their Coaches:’” 
The Lord Mayor and the Aldermen of Dublin paid him their re- 
spects, and in his progress through the city, he proceeded along 
streets lined with militiamen of Dublin and the troops of the several 
regiments of foot stationed there. On his entrance into the Castle, 
he was received by the Lords Justices, his commission read, and the 
oaths taken. Among those who waited upon him on this occasion 
there was an ample display of lawn sleeves, while the representatives 
of Trinity College desired to know when his Lordship would be at 


10March 8, 1708/9, in Graham, p. 129. 


11[Lady Wentworth to Lord Raby], March 29, 1709, in The Wentworth Papers, 
1705-1739, ed. James J. Cartwright (London, 1883), p. 80. 


12Memoirs, p. 58. 
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leisure to receive the compliments of that institution. In the ecstatic 
words of his first biographer: 


My Lord Lieutenant receiv’d them all with that Graciousness and 
Complacency that was natural to him, every one was pleas’d, and 
the Day concluded with Ringing of Bells, Bonfires, and other Demon- 
strations of Joy." 


So astute an observer of the political scene as Wharton can hardly 
have expected that this atmosphere of good will would continue. 
The situation at the moment was one that might puzzle the wisest of 
viceroys. The Irish parliamentary session of 1703 had seen the intro- 
duction by the Irish administration of the heads of a severe bill to 
prevent the further growth of Popery. The provisions of the act 
were principally directed against the transfer of property from Prot- 
estant to Catholic hands, but other repressive measures were not 
neglected. Under no circumstances were Roman Catholics to be per- 
mitted to purchase land except from one another, while property in 
the possession of Protestants must descend to the Protestant nearest 
of kin. Compulsory maintenance of the Protestant children of Ro- 
man Catholic families by their parents was provided for, and the se- 
ducing of a Protestant from his faith was made a criminal offense. In 
addition, foreign education of Irish subjects was severely restricted. 

Under the provisions of Poynings’ Act of 1494, the heads of a 
proposed Irish bill were obliged to be sent to the English Privy Coun- 
cil for approval and in some cases amendment. Upon the return of 
these heads from England, the Irish Parliament might accept or re- 
ject them, but amendment was forbidden. In this case, when the bill 
was returned, it was found that the substantial provisions of the origi- 
nal draft had been preserved, but various changes made it even more 
rigorous than when it left Dublin. For example, Catholics were now 
absolutely forbidden to purchase real property from anyone, or even 
to enter into leases of more than thirty-one years. The eldest son of 
a Roman Catholic family, if he himself were of that faith, was de- 
barred from inheriting to the exclusion of his brothers and sisters. 
This “descent in gavelkind,’ as it was called, would have the effect 
over the years of subdividing the estates of the Roman Catholics and 


18Ibid., pp. 58, 59. 
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of eliminating whatever prestige might be supposed to attach to the 
ownership of large landed properties.** 

This act, the most conspicuous of those penal provisions later just- 
ly characterized by Burke as “the ferocious acts of Anne;’ in its first 
form at least, seemed to express the common sentiments of the two 
Protestant bodies in Ireland, the Presbyterians and the members of 
the established church. The added stringency as regards the Roman 
Catholics imparted to the act by the English Privy Council was not 
calculated to offend either Protestant group, but one English addi- 
tion to the act was of immediate concern to both. The Privy Council 
had added to the original bill a sacramental test clause, much resem- 
bling the English Test Act. This clause, should it become law, would 
bear more heavily on the Irish nonconformists than did the Test Act 
on their English co-religionists, since the Toleration Act did not 
extend to Ireland.*® 

By this action, the English Privy Council had further embroiled 
the two Irish Protestant factions in a strife which was the more bitter 
because it was unequal, and because both parties lived in fear of the 
vast Roman Catholic population.’* It has been suggested that Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin, disapproving of the bill, but thinking it dan- 
gerous to oppose it directly because of the strong opinion in its favor 
in the Irish Parliament, had sought to ensure its rejection in Ireland 
by adding the test clause;’ however that may be, such assuredly was 
not the outcome. The small group of Presbyterian members of the 
Commons does not seem to have made any effectual resistance to it, 
the protests of the Roman Catholics against it were left unanswered, 
and the bill became law, having passed both houses with large 
majorities.** 

Although the attitude of most of the Irish bishops differed some- 


14Robert H. Murray, Revolutionary Ireland and Its Settlement (London, 1911), 
Pp. 344-49, hereinafter cited as Murray. 


15James Anthony Froude, The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century 
(New York, 1885), I, 313, hereinafter cited as Froude; “Addison’s Connection with 
Ireland? Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, XXXV (1905), 136. 

16For an illuminating account of the struggle over the imposition of the test in Ire- 
land and the basic issues involved, see J. C. Beckett, Protestant Dissent in Ireland, 
1687-1780 (London, 1948), Chapter I. 

17Gilbert Burnet, History of His Own Time . .. (Oxford, 1833), V, 103-104. 

18Froude, I, 315-17. 
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what from that of the “high fliers” in the Church of England, and 
even in some cases was of a rather Whiggish cast,"* the Presbyterians 
were felt to be a menace to the established church, and their loyalty 
was suspected by the majority of the Irish House of Lords, and by 
a rather smaller group in the Commons. In consequence, the provi- 
sions of the sacramental test were invoked against the dissenting in- 
terest with such rigor as to alarm the English government for the 
safety of the Protestant community in Ireland as a whole. In 1707, 
therefore, the English ministry (in which Whig influenee was stead- 
ily rising) sent over to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant the Earl of Pem- 
broke. He was charged with strengthening the laws against the Ro- 
man Catholics, and instructed to attempt at the same time to alleviate 
the discontents of the dissenters. Pembroke attempted to carry out 
his commission, but the influence of the bishops and their supporters 
in both houses of Parliament was exerted against him, the repeal of 
the test clause was soon seen to be impossible of accomplishment, and 
the reinforced popery bill which he had sponsored was rejected by 
the Commons.” 

Cognizant of this background, Wharton strove to walk warily, 
and to accomplish his purpose by indirection. “It was every body’s 
opinion,’ in Swift’s words, “that the Earl of Wharton would endeav- 
our, when he went to Ireland, to take off the test, as a step to have it 
taken off here’’** The Irish dissenters, in fact, hardly attempted to 
conceal their conviction that the new governor would move with 


19Beckett, op. cit., p. 17. 

20Murray, pp. 362-65, 367, 368; Froude, I, 321, 324-25. 

21The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift ... , ed. Temple Scott (London, 1911), 
V, 381. I cannot agree with Beckett’s view that Addison’s appointment as secretary 
to Wharton indicated a softening of the Whig government’s attitude toward the 
repeal of the test in Ireland. The fact that Swift thought that John Shute (later 
Viscount Barrington in the Irish peerage) was likely to be appointed to the post 
merely reflects the gossip of the town, and it seems at least as likely that Shute’s 
patrons among the Whigs considered that some other office might prove more 
rewarding to this “good young man; who did not lack for friends. He was, in fact, 
made a Commissioner of the Customs in January, 1708/9 (Swift to Robert Hunter, 
January 12, 1708/9, in Ball, I, 135-36). It would seem that Wharton’s own appoint- 
ment, and not that of his secretary, constituted the cause for Presbyterian rejoicing. 
That Wharton did not directly ask for repeal of the test is to be put down to the 
Viceroy’s acute sense of what was possible. See J. C. Beckett, “Swift as an Ecclesias- 
tical Statesman? in Essays in British and Irish History in Honour of James Eadie 
Todd, ed. H. A. Cronne et al. (London, 1949), p. 144. 
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all the power of his office to expunge this symbol of their inequality, 
and the insolence and impudence which they exhibited on this oc- 
casion, as the Archbishop of Dublin saw it, sufficed to prejudice 
many members of Parliament against them.” Indeed, of all the mem- 
bers of the Junto, Lord Wharton seems to have been regarded as the 
chief patron of the Presbyterians, perhaps because of his father’s un- 
doubted leaning toward that faith, and his own upbringing in a 
Puritan household.”* 

Wharton’s efforts in dealing with the houses were aided to some 
extent by the increase in Whiggish sentiment in Ireland, due prima- 
rily to the fears engendered by the Pretender’s ill-advised attempted 
invasion of the previous spring. The Lord Lieutenant’s first speech 
to the Parliament emphasized the contrast in numbers between the 
Papists and the combined Irish Protestants, and sought to show that 
dissensions among the latter would fatally weaken them, so much so 
as to endanger the Protestant ascendancy in the kingdom: 


I am obliged and directed to lay before you another consideration of 
infinite consequence; and that is, to put you in mind of the great 
inequality there is, in respect of numbers, between the Protestants and 
Papists of this kingdom; and of the melancholy experience you have 
had of the good nature of this sort of men, whenever they have had it 
in their power to distress or destroy you. 

These reflections must necessarily lead you to think of two things; 
the first is, seriously to consider whether any new bills are wanting 
to enforce or explain those good laws which you have already for 
preventing the growth of Popery. And in the next place it makes evident 
the necessity there is of cultivating and preserving a good understanding 
amongst all the Protestants of this kingdom. What the most proper 
methods are to compass so desirable and so necessary an end, you your- 
self, who have the opportunities of knowing the uneasiness that any of 
your fellow subjects lye under, are fittest to judge. 

Her Majesty now . . . recommends to you a perfect union and friend- 
ship among yourselves. 

And it is therefore to be hoped, that every good subject and good 


*2Archbishop King to Southwell, February 16, 1709, cited in Beckett, Protestant 
Dissent, p. 47. 

23James Seaton Reid, History of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland (Belfast, 
1867), II, 532-38. Wharton, however, declared himself to be a dissenter by educa- 
tion, but a churchman by choice (Memoirs, p. 37). 
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Protestant will endeavor to follow so great an example, and to procure 
so general a blessing.” 


His failure to ask directly for a repeal of the test clause (which, 
apparently, had been what his audience was expecting) delighted 
the members to a degree, so as to produce from the House of Lords 
a panegyrical address to the Queen, thanking her for sending “a per- 
son of so great wisdom and experience” to be their governor.” 

Wharton’s adroitness in handling the situation is well set forth in 
a letter from Addison to Lord Halifax: 


... all parties here set out in good humour which is entirely owing to 
His Excy’s conduct who has addressed himself to all sorts of men 
since his arrival here with unspeakable application. They were under 
great apprehensions at his first coming that He would drive directly 
at repealing the Test and had formed themselves into a very strong 
Body for its defence, but as their minds are at present pretty quiet 
upon that Head they appear willing to Enter into all other measures 
that he would have them. Had he proceeded otherwise it is Easie to 
see that all things would have been thrown into the utmost confusion 
and a stop put to all publick Businesse.”° 


In this favorable atmosphere, the Commons brought in the heads 
of several bills, the chief of which granted a supply for the ensuing 
year, finally settled at seventy-five thousand pounds, and appropri- 
ated a portion of this sum to provide for arms for the militia, and to 
erect an arsenal in each of the four provinces of Ireland. The English 
Privy Council, however, presumed to eliminate the proviso for four 
arsenals, and inserted instead a provision for erecting but one at 
Dublin. They likewise omitted the clause specifically allotting arms 
for the militia, and substituted for it the ambiguous phrase “for the 
Queen’s Services in this Kingdom:’*" Such changes made in England 
in an Irish money bill, while not unprecedented, afforded a handle 
to the enemies of the administration by which they might embarrass 
the Lord Lieutenant and make a covert protest against Poynings’ 


24], H. C. Ireland, Ill, 566-67. 

25Memoirs, p. 64. 

26May 7, 1709, in Graham, pp. 134-35. 

27Abel Boyer, The History of Queen Anne (London, 1735), p. 402; Addison to 
Godolphin, May 31, 1709, in Graham, pp. 144-45. 
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Act. As Addison somewhat naively put it: “There is indeed a great 
reluctancy in all sorts of people here to the having it thought that 
they are a Conquer’d and dependt Kingdome:”* Wharton, at all 
events, was thoroughly aware that his continuance in his govern- 
ment depended to a large extent on his success or failure in getting 
the money bill passed. His advance notice of the changes in the bill 
by the Privy Council prompted him to address a letter to the Earl 
of Sunderland, in which he set out at length his forebodings as to 
the dire consequences implicit in such changes, and the damage 
which would be done to his efforts to build up an interest in the Irish 
Parliament favorable to the Whig administration: 


Ishould not deal honestly, either with ye Queen, or indeed with my self, 
if 1 did not write to your Lordship, what I really think; tho perhaps 
too late & to very little purpose. 


The leaving out of ye words (for ye militia of this Kingdome) will 
be lookt upon, as an intention to make use of the Armes & that shall bee 
bought, for ye use of ye Army; whereas ye Intention of ye parliament 
was, to have them in a readynesse, to be put into ye hands of ye Protes- 
tants, upon any great occasion, as ye Government should direct. The 
building but one Arsenal, in or neare Dublin only, will not answere ye 
aforesaid end; it not being possible to foresee, in what part of ye king- 
dome such occasion may happen. 


But ye — of any alteration in ye money bill is what will give 
ye greatest offence; & most, to that sort of men, to whom, I am sure, 
it ought not to bee given. 


If ye bill shall come back soe alterd, I can foresee noe hope for nothing 
but ye Losse of ye bill; & what ye consequence of that will bee (to ye 
Queens buysinesse in my hands) is not hard to guage. I shall be impatient 
to receive her Majesty’s comand from your Lordship, how I am to 
behave my self upon such an occasion, if it shall prove to bee, as I am 
confident it will; which however I will endeavor to obey as becomes 
me. I am afraid those that wish me not well, have been too cunning 
in this matter both for my friends & me; & that it will now bee pretty 
hard to get out of that difficulty I am brought into.”° 


28A ddison to Godolphin, August 14, 1709, ibid., p. 179. 

29July 17, 1709, State Papers, Ireland: Elizabeth-George III, Vol. 366, Letters and 
Papers 1706-1710, microfilm from Public Record Office, London, hereinafter cited 
as S.P. 63/366. In quoting from these and other documents abbreviated words have 
been expanded. 
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Wharton’s apprehensions as to how the houses would react to the 
alterations in the bill seem to have been well founded, since a ver 
vocal opposition made its appearance as soon as the bill was returned 
to Dublin. Addison was of the opinion that if the bill had been put 
to a vote as soon as it was sent over, the opposition would have com- 
manded a sizable majority against it. However, the Lord Lieuten- 
ant exhibited at this juncture his great skill as a political manager. By 
successive prorogations (and by utilizing the time thus afforded for 
an intensive canvass among the members of both houses), Wharton, 
when the houses assembled again on August 5, could contemplate 
with some satisfaction the changed views of many of the members, 
His confidence was found to be solidly grounded, since the bill, as 
amended in England, passed the House of Commons by 147 votes 
to 59, while in the House of Lords only two negative votes were cast 
against it.°° 

Whether the presence of a Whig executive contributed to the 
apparent change of political attitude among Commons members is 
a matter for debate. This was the same House of Commons (barring 
deaths and replacements in the interval) which only two years ear- 
lier had been characterized by Doddington, the secretary to Lord 
Pembroke, as a High Church assembly, two-thirds of the members 
allegedly belonging to the “high flying” interest.** In any case, 
Wharton could take heart from the present Whiggish sentiments of 
the house, as indicated by its action in the case of Edward Forbes. 
Forbes, a Fellow of Trinity College (and of evident Jacobite incli- 
nations), had, in 1708, traduced the memory of King William in a 
public and most obnoxious fashion; the Provost and the other mem- 
bers of the society promptly deprived him of his degree and degraded 
him from his university rights and privileges. The majority in the 
Commons, in order to show their appreciation of the firmness and 


decision displayed by the college authorities, seized upon a motion | 


already before them to petition the Queen to grant the college the 
sum of five thousand pounds in order to build a library, and came 
to the following resolution: 


30A ddison to Sunderland, August 2, 1709, in Graham, P. 170; to Godolphin, August 
12, 1709, ibid., p. 177; to Godolphin, August 30, 1709, ibid., p. 184. 
81Doddington to Sunderland, August 14 and 28, [1707], cited in Froude, I, 322. 
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Resolved, that this House taking into consideration the proceedings 
of the university of Trinity college near Dublin, in censuring Edward 
Forbes by degradation and expulsion, for speaking dishonourably of, 
and aspersing the glorious memory of his late Majesty King William 
the third; and also the steady adherence of the Provost and Fellows of 
the said college to the late happy revolution, her present Majesty’s 
government, and the succession in the protestant line as by law estab- 
lished; for the encouragement of good literature and sound revolution 
principles, do address his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, that he will 
lay before her Majesty the humble desire of this House, that five 
thousand pounds be bestowed by her Majesty on the Provost, Fellows, 
and Scholars of Trinity college near Dublin, for erecting a public library 
in the said college.* 


The starkly Protestant and Whig tone of this resolution, as Addison 
remarked, was hardly to the taste of the members who originally 
moved to assist the college, but it served to demonstrate the senti- 
ments of the majority of the house, and was no doubt gratefully re- 
ceived by the Lord Lieutenant.** 

But if party issues revealed a divergence in the views of the mem- 
bers of the lower house, there was one proposal on which all thought 
and spoke as one. Christopher Fleming, Baron Slane, who had served 
in the army of James II in Ireland, and, after the Revolution, had 
been attainted and outlawed, subsequently took service in Queen 
Anne’s army on the continent. For his meritorious conduct with the 
English army, the English Parliament had reversed both his outlawry 
and his attainder in 1709. Although both his peerage and his estate 
were forfeited under the outlawry and attainder, the reversal of these 
punitive legal acts merely restored the peerage, every care being 
taken to secure the purchasers of his estate their titles to it. In addi- 
tion, an unreversed outlawry upon Lord Slane’s grandfather oper- 
ated to prevent him from taking his seat in the Irish House of Lords.™ 
Nevertheless, a wave of fear and frustration on the news of these re- 
versals swept over Protestant and propertied Ireland. In the bitter 
words of Archbishop King, “The reversal of my Lord Slane’s out- 
lawry makes a mighty noise through this kingdom; for ought I can 


82],H1.C, Ireland, Il, 616-17; Luttrell, VI, 331; Murray, pp. 370-71. 
38Addison to Godolphin, June 13, 1709, in Graham, pp. 146-47. See below, p. 428. 
$4Same to same, May 21, 1709, ibid., pp. 140-41; Ball, I, 140-41, n. 2. 
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remember, the destroying of our woolen manufactory did not cause 
so universal a consternation.’ This dismay was faithfully mirrored 
in the House of Commons. It was resolved, nemine contradicente, 
that an address to Her Majesty be made forthwith, setting forth the 
fatal consequences of reversing outlawries imposed for treasonable 
conduct either in 1688 or in 1641. The tone of the address was re- 
proachful, adducing the cheerful alacrity with which the Irish Com- 
mons had constantly voted supplies, and stressing that any reversal 
of outlawry was necessarily an act of grace, not to be brought into 
Parliament but by the express direction and allowance of the sov- 
ereign, thus becoming in a particular fashion the act of the Queen 
as well as of her ministers. Furthermore, it was shown that more than 
half of the estates in Ireland belonging to Protestants were dependent 
on the forfeitures of the two rebellions of 1641 and 1688. To empha- 
size the importance of this address, the whole house, headed by the 
Speaker, waited on the Lord Lieutenant with it.** 

Wharton, sensible of the unanimity displayed by the members on 
this subject, took care not to let his own views appear, but assured 
the house that he would lay the address before the Queen with the 
utmost dispatch. As to his own opinion on Lord Slane’s case and the 
consequences of it, little can be ascertained. He seems to have had 
some correspondence on the subject, correspondence which Addison 
later thought might have ill effects for Wharton should it fall into 
the hands of his enemies. But a positive statement on his attitude in 
the matter is not in evidence.*” 

Coincident with the passage of the money bill through the houses, 
the other important measure of this fourth session of the Parliament 
came under consideration. This was virtually a re-introduction of 
the penal bill against the Roman Catholics of the Pembroke adminis- 
tration which had been rejected by the Commons in 1707, and its 


official title, “An Act for explaining and amending an Act, intituled | 


an Act to prevent the further growth of Popery;’ hardly expressed 
the importance of its provisions. With rigorous severity, it attempted 
to complete the transference of the landed property of Ireland to 


35Archbishop King to Swift, March 12, 1708/9, in Ball, I, 140. 
36].H.C. Ireland, Ill, 623, 642-43. 
37Ibid., 647; Addison to Dawson, December 74, 1709, in Graham, p. 196 and n. 3. 
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Protestant hands. Property settlements by Catholics since 1704 which 
had injured the interests of any Protestant concerned were declared 
null and void. A Protestant who could prove that any lease or con- 
veyance was executed for the clandestine advantage of a Roman 
Catholic might enter into the possession of such property. The Ab- 
juration Oath was now to be tendered to all registered Roman Catho- 
lic priests, and might be offered at the discretion of the magistrates 
to any Irish subject above the age of sixteen. Large rewards were 
offered for the conviction of unregistered priests and higher ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, while those Irish gentlemen who had announced 
their conversion to Protestantism must evidence their sincerity by 
educating their families in the principles of the Church of Ireland, 
or remain under the disabilities.** These were some of the terms of 
an act contrived, it would appear, so as to offer every temporal ad- 
vantage to the adherents of the established church, insuring at the 
same time that those who refused to conform must practice their 
religion under conditions of apostolic poverty. The Commons, in 
contrast to their rejection of practically the same bill in Lord Pem- 
broke’s time, hailed the present measure as being much to their mind, 
but grave doubts were expressed as to whether the Lords would 
allow it to pass in their chamber. Although most of the bishops were 
against it, the temporal peers no longer appeared to follow their 
spiritual guides so closely as in former times, and the bill passed the 
upper house by a narrow margin. Thus another of Wharton’s prime 
objectives was safely enacted into law. 

The constant concern of the English government with the build- 
ing up of the Protestant interest in Ireland led it to look on Conti- 
nental Protestantism as a likely source from which to recruit the 
Irish Protestant garrison. Some French Huguenots had settled in 
Ireland during the reigns of Charles II and James II, but it was not 
until after the revolution of 1688, when the full effect of the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes was felt, that French Protestant immi- 
gration into the kingdom assumed large proportions. The first of 
these French settlers generally conformed to the established church; 


88Froude, I, 332-35. 


%*Addison to Godolphin, August 23, 1709, in Graham, p. 182; to Godolphin, 
August 26, 1709, ibid., p. 183; Froude, I, 332. 
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later groups petitioned the government to be allowed to set up con- 
gregations on the model of the reformed churches of France, which 
approximated the Presbyterian structure. In general, the attitude of 
successive governments toward the Huguenots was favorable and 
encouraging, even to those who did not conform to the Church of 
Ireland.*° Wharton, however, seems not to have regarded these refu- 
gees with as much complacence as had his predecessors in office. His 
sympathies, on the other hand, were actively engaged in behalf of 
another group of Protestants seeking asylum, namely, the German 
Palatines. The severity of the Elector Palatine toward his Protestant 
subjects had induced many of them to leave their country, and, with 
the permission of Queen Anne, approximately five thousand of them 
entered England. The Whig party, which had but recently carried 
a bill through the Parliament at Westminster providing for the easier 
naturalization of foreign Protestants (much to the scandal of High 
Church men), was favorable to this immigration, although the prepa- 
rations made in England to receive the newcomers proved to be in- 
adequate in the extreme.** Wharton was in communication with the 
English Privy Council regarding the settlement of some of the im- 
migrants in Ireland, and appears to have received a command from 
the Queen to ascertain the sentiments of the Irish Parliament on the 
subject. His letter to Lord Sunderland describes his efforts: 

I did not receive ye Queens Commands by your Lordship’s or ye 24th 
of June, in relation to ye Palatines, till after ye houses of Parliament 
were up, & many Gentlemen gone into ye Country for ye recesse; soe 
that I can’t have done soe much, as otherwise I might, in obedience to 
them, in that particular; However I have talks with severall Gentlemen 
upon it, &, tho’ att first they seemed unwilling to enter into ye thoughts 
of it, having paid soe very deare for ye french Protestants that have been 
placed upon them, yet upon further discourse I find in a great many a 
disposition to receive some of them. & doe not doubt but I may con- 
vince a great many here, that ye bringing a number of them over, will 
in time be a great advantage to this kingdom, they being represented to 
bee an industrious, laborious sort of people, & not like the french, who 
being for ye most part disbanded officers and souldiers, many of them 
spend their money out of ye Country, & are all of them, a dead, constant 


40Beckett, Protestant Dissent, pp. 124-28. 


41]. S. Leadam, The History of England from the Accession of Anne to the Death 
of George Il (1702-1760) (London, 1909), pp. 141-43. 
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charge, to ye publick care. To promote this matter, I took an occasion 
two days since, upon debate of a clause in ye bill against Popery, by 
which ye Queen was to pay a sume not exceeding 5000.0 pounds and 
for 7 yeares, to such Papists as should become Protestants, att ye rate 
of 5. lb to each family, to speak upon ye unreasonableness of any such 
clause, there being noe dependance upon any such converts, who should 
change their religion upon any such a sort of encouragement, & had 
prepared another Gentleman to press upon that argument, how much 
more reasonable it would bee to give encouragement to ye poor Pala- 
tines, who had left their country for ye sake of their Religion. Upon 
which there was a resolution taken to appoint a Comittee of Council 
to draw up some representation that may show their sense of that 
matter, & their inclination to receive some of these poor people; of 
which however I cant give your Lordship any — account, it being 
not yet laid before me; but I believe it will be left soe att large, as that her 
Majesty may turn it, as she pleases, & build what she thinks fit upon it.*? 


The assiduity of the Lord Lieutenant in thus soliciting the mem- 
bers of the Parliament in favor of the Palatines resulted in procuring 
from the House of Commons resolutions to the effect that the send- 
ing over to Ireland of a proportion of the immigrants would much 
strengthen the Protestant interest in that kingdom and materially 
contribute to the security of the country. In addition, the Commons 
in an address to the Queen requested that an annual sum of five 
thousand pounds for a period of three years be granted out of the 
Irish treasury toward the support and settlement of the Palatine fam- 
ilies. This request was complied with by the Queen and the govern- 
ment, a commission set up to distribute Her Majesty’s bounty among 
the refugees, and an initial group of five hundred families dispatched 
to Ireland. In all, something over eight hundred families were eventu- 
ally settled in Limerick and Kerry. They were hospitably received, 
settled on the land at reduced rents, and a charitable collection made 
for them throughout Ireland. In the long run, the settlement was not 
a success, since for various reasons many of them left their holdings, 
drifted to Dublin, and even to England.** But the intent of the plan 
was certainly both judicious and kindly. 


42July 5, 1709, S.P., 63/366. 

43].H.C. Ireland, Il, 684, 688; The Queen to Wharton, October 15, 1709, in The 
Letters and Diplomatic Instructions of Queen Anne, ed. Beatrice Curtis Brown 
(London, 1935), pp. 282-83; Leadam, loc. cit. 
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Lord Wharton’s parliamentary endeavors in this fourth session 
had been on the whole more successful than he had reason to antici- 
pate at its beginning, especially since, in Addison’s words, “he was to 
Act in concert with a House of Commons That was first chosen, and 
has been since modelled for the Space of Six or Seven Years, by per- 
sons who were in pursuite of Designs quite different from those, 
which his Excellency has in view:’* The chief opposition to his 
government lay in the House of Lords, where the clerical members 
constituted a majority, and exerted much influence not only over 
the lay peers, but over a considerable body in the House of Com- 
mons. That opposition might have been greatly lessened had Whar- 
ton acceded to the proposal which the Church of Ireland put before 
him at the time of his appointment to the Lord Lieutenancy. The 
primary desire of the Irish bishops was to have extended to that king- 
dom the benefits of the act by which Queen Anne had relinquished 
to the Church of England the First Fruits, which had formerly ap- 
pertained to the Crown. Application had been made to the Earl of 
Pembroke during his term of office to this end, but despite his seem- 
ing approval, nothing was achieved.** The Irish bishops then com- 
missioned Dr. Swift as their representative to apply to Wharton for 
the same benefit. Swift appears to have been personally bound to 
the Whigs at this time for every hope of advancement in his profes- 
sion. Indeed, as he avows, his views of civil government were Whig 
in character, since they were the only ones which could justify the 
revolution settlement, of which he was a supporter. Known to and 
valued by the great Whig potentates, Somers and Halifax, he might 
seem the ideal ambassador from the Church of Ireland to a Whig 
government. And yet he had as frankly confessed to Lord Somers 
that, as to religion, he was and could only be a high churchman. It 
was his appearance in this latter character as one seeking favors for 
other high churchmen that repelled Wharton. In addition, the Lord 
Lieutenant’s chaplain had a shrewd suspicion that Swift was the 
author of the “Letter concerning the Sacramental Test,’ that pam- 
phlet which had blasted the favorite design of English Whigs and 


44A ddison to Halifax, September 1, 1709, in Graham, p. 184. 


45Addison to Godolphin, May 14, 1709, ibid., p. 138; Froude, I, 330; Archbishop 
King to Swift, February 10, 1708/9, in Ball, I, 137. 
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Irish dissenters. Also, perhaps, a painful sensitiveness with regard to 
the matter of the chaplaincy may still have remained in the mind of 
the petitioner. Wharton, at any rate, treated Swift’s application to 
him as a wholly new matter, and asserted that he could do nothing 
in the affair until a regular application was made in form, as had been 
done with his predecessors. Wharton’s coolness and lack of interest 
in the project (although he professed his good will) very soon con- 
vinced Swift and his patrons, the bishops, that theirs was indeed a 
desperate cause. The set-off, however, to this defeat of the hierarchy 
must be allowed to have been, so far as Wharton was concerned, the 
annulment of his hopes of abolishing the test clause. Swift’s pam- 
phlet on the test had certainly strengthened the bishops to a great 
degree in their opposition to its repeal. His picture of the Papist as 
“the hewer of wood and drawer of water,’ of no more account in 
the political sense than a child, and his corresponding vignette of the 
ravening Presbyterian, barely restrained from assaulting the unof- 
fending churchman, created an emotional atmosphere in which the 
claims of the dissenters could hardly fail of being dismissed with 
contumely. That the Lord Lieutenant was conscious at once of the 
force thus exerted against him is hardly to be supposed; an impartial 
observer, however, must conclude that Wharton’s failure to engage 
that coruscating intellect on his side at the slight cost of a handsome 
living or a “warm, quiet deanery” was a monumental one.“ 

But Lord Wharton’s contests were not only with the Parliament. 
That other body, Convocation, proved yet more unruly. The heats 


46Swift to Archbishop King, March 26, 1709, ibid., 148; Scott, op. cit., V, 380-81. 
Perhaps it may be thought that I have here imputed to Swift a degree of venality 
utterly opposed to what we know of his character. I do not intend to imply that he 
could be brought to change his views on the Church and the dissenters, for example, 
by the presentation of a valuable living. But there is this to consider: up to at least 
1709, his political views were Whiggish in character; his most trusted adviser, Arch- 
bishop King, had recommended that he seek the chaplain’s place; and as late as 
February, 1708/9, the Archbishop had not given up hope of obtaining some prefer- 
ment for Swift from the new administration. It is also apparent that Swift did not 
live at such a distance from Wharton as he sometimes maintained. (Archbishop 
King to Swift, February 10, 1708/9, in Ball, I, 139; ibid., 168, n. 3; 187-88, n. 1; 
191, n. 2.) For a candid and searching examination of the motives that moved Swift, 
see Godfrey Davies, “Swift’s The Story of the Injured Lady) Huntington Library 
Quarterly, VI (1943), 473-89. An offer by Wharton, at least in the early days of his 
viceroyalty would not, I think, have been taken by Swift as an attack on his virtue 
or honor. 
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and dissensions which featured the course of the English Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury during most of Anne’s reign stemmed largely 
from the efforts of the lower house (under the leadership of the fiery 
Atterbury) to assert its autonomous rights, and to challenge the 
powers of the Latitudinarian prelates of the upper house. The more 
violent party among the presbyters of the lower house, contending 
that their house had the right to meet and transact business even after 
the prorogation of the Convocation by the Archbishop (in what 
were called intermediate sessions), had received much encourage- 
ment from some members of the Irish synod, who declared that the 
custom obtained in their house.*’ This English contest was now to 
be transferred to Ireland; in the words of Lord Molesworth as ap- 
plied to a later session of the Irish Convocation: “They that have 
turned the world upside down are come hither also:”** 

The chaplain of the Lord Lieutenant, Dr. Lambert, had been bold 
enough to refute in a published letter the views as to intermediate 
sessions in the Irish Convocation which had been presented to the 
English body. The lower house of the Irish synod instantly showed 
its desire to look into this dangerous innovation. The principal mover 
in this affair, Archdeacon Percival, was, according to Addison, not 
only the personal enemy of Dr. Lambert, but, as a former member 
of Christ Church at Oxford, was the outstanding representative in 
Ireland of that intense Tory and High Church spirit which in Eng- 
land was embodied in that other Christ Church man, Atterbury. 
Despite the attempts of Wharton to influence the members in the 
direction of moderation through the instrumentality of Dr. King, 
the Archbishop of Dublin, a committee of the lower house proceeded 
to censure Lambert’s letter, article by article. Upon the refusal of 
the committee chairman to forward their censure to the full house, 
the members of the committee endeavored to censure their chairman. 
The house, however, refusing to approve this line of conduct, the 
defeated party drafted an angry protest which they designed for 
the Secretary of State. But this was playing directly into the hands 
of the Lord Lieutenant; having submitted the protest to the Council, 


47TThomas Lathbury, A History of the Convocation of the Church of England... 
to the Year 1742 (London, 1853), pp. 347, 357, 399-400. 
48Froude, I, 356. 
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he took legal advice on the subject, and was advised that the pro- 
test trenched upon Her Majesty’s prerogative.** This effectually 
quenched the zeal of the protestors, but not of their sponsors, the 
bishops, several of whom, in the secretary’s words, “do underhand 
inflame the Inferiour Clergy, with a design as it is supposed to show 
H. M. that the Church can not be Easy under the present Adminis- 
tration:’° They dispatched two of their brethren to England to lay 
before the Queen their version of Convocation proceedings, while 
the Lord Lieutenant sent the Provost of Trinity College on the same 
errand with the government’s case. Wharton’s letter to Sunderland 
voiced his suspicions as to the character of the opposition: 


I hope in God, ye Queen will take this opportunity to chastise this 
wicked Generation, who would lett slip some to dethrone her, & bring 
in their young master.* 


Wharton’s influence proved to be superior in this instance to that 
of the bishops, and he received the Queen’s command to prorogue 
the tumultuous assembly. The Primate, the Archbishop of Armagh, 
though receiving the writ of prorogation at nine o’clock in the 
morning, neglected to execute it until two in the afternoon, during 
which time the upper house came to a resolution to complain to 
the House of Lords of those legal luminaries who, at Wharton’s 
request, had rendered an opinion on the protest of the lower house. 
It was alleged that the rendering of such an opinion was a breach 
of privilege. Inasmuch, however, as this resolution was arrived at 
during a period in which the Convocation was sitting in defiance 
of the Queen’s mandate to adjourn, little attention was paid to the 
implied threat to embroil the viceroy with the peers. Wharton could 
feel a real satisfaction in the closing of this principal center of oppo- 
sition to his government.” 

Whether by design or accident, the dissident clergymen enjoyed 


49Wharton to Sunderland, July 5, 1709, S.P. 63/366; Addison to Godolphin, May 
26, 1709, in Graham, p. 143; Addison to Sunderland, June 28, 1709, ibid., p. 159; 
Addison to Somers, July 18, 1709, ibid., p. 167. 

50Addison to Sunderland, July 20, 1709, ibid., p. 168. 


51July 11, 1709, S.P., 63/366; Rev. Ralph Bridges to Sir William Temple, November 
7, 1709, Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire MSS, I, Part II, 883. 


52A ddison to Godolphin, August 6, [1709], in Graham, p. 172. 
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a revenge of some subtlety. All churches of the capital received a 
communication begging the prayers of the congregations for one 
“Thomas Wharton, being very sick and weak:’ The officiating min- 
isters were placed in an awkward position, hardly daring to refuse 
their prayers to the sick, and yet suspecting a roguish design against 
the Lord Lieutenant. In some churches he was prayed for; in others, 
not. The incident caused a great noise at court, but it finally trans- 
pired that Thomas Wharton, a butcher of the town, being ill, his 
wife had requested prayers. Addison, however, suspected that some 
of the inferior clergy were at the bottom of the affair. But he took 
comfort in the fact that these insolent proceedings had reacted in 
favor of the government, and had convinced many that those who 
made such a show of defending the rights and privileges of Convoca- 
tion and Parliament were laboring to effect quite other projects.® 
The social ascendancy exerted over Dublin society by the vice- 
regal circle constituted an important element of political power. 
The court which Lord Wharton maintained at the Castle seems to 
have been a brilliant one, even attracting persons of quality from 
England, anxious to advance their interests with the viceroy. It is 
true that the native Irish did not crowd after his coach or cheer him 
in the streets, as they had former holders of his office. The ultra- 
Protestant character of his administration gave him little popularity 
with the Roman Catholic masses; on the other hand, the civic digni- 
taries of the capital were gratified by marked attentions from the 
Lord Lieutenant. The anonymous Memoirs of Wharton has this to 
say of the provincial gaieties: 
Never was there a Court at Dublin so accessible, never a Lord Lieutenant 
so easy to be approach’d. His Lordship there, as in England, divided 
the Hours between Business and Pleasure. The Day was for Council, 
the Night for Balls, Gaming Tables, and other Diversions. . . . He took 
over with him Mr. Clayton, who compos’d Arsinoe, Rosamund, and 
other Opera’s, and had several Entertainments of that kind in the Castle, 
where the Aldermen and chief Citizen’s Wives came and were welcome; 
My Lady Wharton receiving them with that Humanity and Easiness, 
which adorn all the Actions of her Life.5* 


583A ddison to Godolphin, August 2, 1709, ibid., p. 170; Archdeacon Perceval to Sir 
John Perceval, May 17, 1709, Hist. MSS. Comm., Egmont MSS, II, 238. 


54Memoirs, pp. 62, 69. 
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Wharton’s reputation as the greatest political manager of his time 
was not diminished by his stay in Ireland. The day of the “under- 
takers” in that kingdom was not yet, and the influence of the Castle 
was very often the determining factor in the political combinations 
of the time. Wharton used the Crown patronage to build up the 
Whig interest in the Irish Parliament; his appointments went to men 
of that persuasion, or to those whose opinions as to government 
measures were conditioned largely by their enjoyment of places 
during pleasure. Alan Broderick, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and one of the most zealous of Whigs, through Wharton’s 
influence was promoted to be Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland. Two other fervent Whigs, John Foster and William 
Whitfield, were made Attorney General and Solicitor General 
respectively, and the former succeeded Broderick as Speaker. Some 
of those men who afterwards exercised an almost unbounded domin- 
ion over the government of Georgian Ireland began their rise to 
power in Wharton’s administration, notable William Connolly, now 
become Chief Commissioner of Irish Revenues, who was later to 
serve for so many years as Speaker of the lower house. Likewise, 
Wharton’s ecclesiastical preferments favored those supporting the 
idea of a union of Protestants; his chaplain, Dr. Lambert, received 
the Deanery of Down, and Dr. Lloyd, a clergyman of like views, 
became Dean of Connor, while the action of the Provost of Trinity 
College, Dr. Brown, in expelling Forbes procured for him the Bish- 
opric of Cork and Ross.°* 

The modest satisfaction which Wharton may have felt over his 
handling of Irish affairs to this point must have been considerably 
abated upon his learning of the disapprobation expressed by his 
colleagues of the Junto concerning his government. The unity and 
strict alliance among the members of this group had been hitherto 
a decisive factor in forcing their services on the government headed 


55]bid., pp. 63, 69; Luttrell, VI, 523, 528. Addison says that a Mr. Kingford, prob- 
ably Wharton’s domestic chaplain at Winchendon (see Memoirs, p. 37), received 
the Deanery of Connor (Addison to Sunderland, June 13, 1709, in Graham, p. 149). 
Dr. Brown proved to be an ungrateful recipient of the Whig bounty; on the 
change of the ministry in 1710, he was the most violent of all the Irish bishops 
against Wharton and the Whigs, and even discountenanced the drinking of healths 
to the memory of King William. See Boyer, op. cit., p. gor. 
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by Godolphin and Marlborough. Now, it appeared, a rift had become 
visible in this union. The Lord Treasurer in a letter to his coadjutor 
expressed his opinion as to this rupture of relations among the Whig 
leaders, probably not without the hope that it would eventually 
relieve him from the combined pressure of the group: 


Lord Wharton seems to apply himself more to making his court in that 
country than to please his old friends. In this Somers and Sunderland 
are not at all shy at shewing their dissatisfaction at his conduct; whether 
it be really, because it is not in itself without blame, or because the 
are not unwilling to lay hold of the opportunity, I shall not take 
upon me to say; but I incline to think there may be a mixture of both 
in the present case.°¢ 


In truth, Wharton’s position in Ireland was one of unusual diffi- 
culty. Opposed as he was by a powerful Tory and High Church 
faction which had been sedulously fostered during the viceroyalties 
of Rochester and Ormonde, his attempts to build up a strong Whig 
interest in the Parliament and among the Protestant community 
exposed him to the reproach that he was strengthening the “Irish” 
as opposed to the “English” interest in Ireland. He seems to have 
contracted an alliance with the city government of Dublin, domi- 
nated by the Whig merchants and traders of the metropolis (and 
in which even the Presbyterians were represented) from the first 
moment of his arrival. The citizens of Dublin may be said to have 
ratified this compact by presenting Wharton with the freedom of 
the city “in a gold Box:’*" Unfortunately, the economic concerns 
of the Whig trading interests in England did not coincide with those 
of their fellow-tradesmen in Ireland, and it was probably a fear 
that Wharton’s political coalition with the Dublin merchants might 
induce him to espouse their economic grievances that prompted 
Somers and Sunderland to their petulant outbursts. At all events, 
the coolness between the Junto lords did not last long; Wharton 
appears not to have set himself to oppose the dominance of the 


5¢Godolphin to Marlborough, June 27, 1709, in Private Correspondence of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough ... and the Select Correspondence of ... Duke of Marl- 
borough (London, 1838), II, 340, hereinafter cited as Private Correspondence. 

57Boyer, op. cit., p. 402; Beckett, Protestant Dissent, pp. 48-49. In Swift’s opinion, 
Wharton’s patronage of Speaker Broderick must have indicated that he had but 
little real interest in Irish economic concerns; see Davies, op. cit., p. 474. 
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English traders in favor of those of his viceroyalty, though he 
seems nevertheless to have been able to retain the confidence of 
the Dublin Whigs. 

At the close of the fourth session of the Parliament in August, 
1709, the Commons presented an address to Wharton, citing his 
“equal and impartial administration,’ and expressing their desire that 
he might be long continued in his government.** The viceroy’s 
address to the Parliament stressed the point that the laws passed in 
this session would be of little advantage unless vigorously enforced, 
and touched again on the theme of Protestant union: 


I make no question, but that you understand too well the true interest 
of the protestant religion in this kingdom, not to endeavour to make 
all such Protestants as easy as you can, who are willing to contribute 
what they can to defend the whole against the common enemy. 

It is not the law now past, nor any law that the will of man can frame 
will secure you against Popery, whilst you continue divided amongst 
yourselves; it being demonstrable, that unless there be a firm friendship 
and confidence among the Protestants of this kingdom, it is impossible 
for you either to be happy or to be safe.*® 


In September, 1709, Wharton obtained leave to return to England. 
He appointed two Lords Justices to administer affairs in Ireland 
during his absence, choosing the Irish Lord Chancellor and Lieuten- 
ant General Ingoldsby, though, in the case of the latter, probably 
not without some pressure from the home government. Ordinarily 
the Lord Lieutenant did not reside in Ireland at any other period 
than when the Irish Parliament was in session; in his absence, the 
Lords Justices governed the kingdom, though subject to instructions 
from the viceroy. On arrival in England, Wharton, according to 
Addison, was most graciously received by the Queen, and then 
proceeded to Newmarket for a conference with that other racing 
enthusiast, Godolphin. A very strong rumour now began to circulate 
in political quarters as to a change in the government of Ireland; 
a few days, however, sufficed to explain this report as a manifestation 
of the renewed Whig pressure on the Lord Treasurer for a further 
share in the government. That moderate Whig, the Earl of Pem- 


58].H.C. Ireland, Ill, 690-91. 
59]Ibid., 698. 
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broke, was again to be asked to surrender his place as Lord High 
Admiral so that a member of the Junto, the Earl of Orford, might 
be installed as First Lord of the Admiralty. The Treasurer’s reluctant 
compliance with the demand exhibited to the world the continuing 
strength of the Whig coterie, and effectively disposed of the talk 
regarding Wharton’s renunciation of his government. 

It cannot be thought that Wharton, while absent from England, 
had ceased to play his part in the deliberations of the Junto, nor 
neglected his electoral interests in those districts where his influence 
had long been paramount. Now at home again, he was active in both 
capacities, being one of the most urgent in calling for the trial of 
Sacheverell, the noisy High Church clergyman, from his place in 
the Lords, while his influence with the voters of Malmesbury insured 
the election of his secretary, Addison, to the British Parliament 
for that borough.” 

On the whole, however, the prospects of the Whigs were dubious 
enough after the Sacheverell trial, and Wharton, while preparing 
for his return to Ireland, must have anticipated the political discom- 
fiture of his party. Harley and his lieutenants, the coming men, were 
apparently relieved at the thought of his departure, and a common 
Tory saying of the time was to the effect that they did not care 
if the Queen made him king of Ireland, provided he was not to 
come back again.” 

Lord Wharton arrived in Ireland for the second time in May, 
1710. He soon met the houses, and received addresses from both 
Lords and Commons expressing their satisfaction with his admin- 
istration.®* But Wharton’s anticipation of the rapid passage of the 
money bill for the year was destined to be tempered by those fore- 
bodings with which he had occupied the ministry in the previous 


6°Addison to Dawson, September 21, 1709, in Graham, p. 185; Marlborough to 
Godolphin, August 26, 1709, in Private Correspondence, Il, 376-77; Luttrell, VI, 490; 
Addison to Dawson, October 4, 1709, in Graham, p. 186; Addison to Dawson, Octo- 
ber 11, 1709, ibid., p. 187. 

61Memoirs, p. 70; Graham, p. 205, n. 1. 

62Memoirs, p. 74. 

63Murray’s statement that from 1703 to 1787 the Irish Parliament met only in 
alternate years seems to be controverted by the parliamentary sessions of 1709 and 
1710 during Wharton’s viceroyalty. See Murray, p. 340. 
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year. In brief, the alterations which the English government had 
made in the bill for providing arms for the militia, and primarily in 
arranging for many of these arms to be manufactured in England, 
had now roused very strong resentment among all of the members 
of the Irish Parliament. The Lord Lieutenant was reproached with 
his statement that whatever money the houses should give would 
be laid out in Ireland. The opposition to the government in the lower 
house, though perhaps not formidable in numbers, was vociferous 
on this occasion, and it was strengthened by a petition from all of 
the gunsmiths of Dublin to the House of Commons, complaining 
of the arms’ being manufactured in England to their detriment. 
The credit of the government in the Commons was seriously dimin- 
ished; in Addison’s words: 

It is utterly Impossible to prevent the House from Petitioning Her 
Majestie to let the remaining Half of the Armes be made in Ireland. 
The design is so popular that H. Excellencies friends would entirely 
lose themselves shoud they offer to oppose it. All that can be done is 
to moderate the Addresse as much as possible.®* 

Touched as they were in their most sensitive spot, anxiety for their 
local trade, and irritated by the contemptuous manner in which the 
ministry presumed to disregard Irish economic interests, the Com- 
mons in their address to the Queen reflected unanimity of sentiment 
hardly seen again in the kingdom until the time of the national agita- 
tion regarding Wood’s half-pence. And yet the consummate man- 
agement of Wharton succeeded in pitching this protest in a much 
lower key than was first contemplated by the hot-headed party in 
the house.®* The dexterity of the viceroy in thus subtly guiding the 
deliberations of the Commons through his lieutenants in that body 
was of such effect that the additional duties embodied in the money 
bill were given for a year and a half instead of just for a year as was 
customary, and Wharton, at the conclusion of this contest, could 
say to the English Secretary of State, “I wish ye situation of your 
affairs were as well as they are here:’** 


64A ddison to Sunderland, June 10, 1710, in Graham, p. 223; Memoirs, p. 75. 

65].H.C. Ireland, Ill, 758-59; Addison to Sunderland, June 18, 1710, in Graham, 
p. 224. 

6éWharton to Sunderland, June 13, 1710, S.P. 63/366; Addison to Sunderland, 
June 10, 1710, in Graham, p. 223. 
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Indeed the Lord Lieutenant might take a melancholy comfort 
in contrasting his own success in his Irish administration with the 
impending downfall of his party in England. In June, 1710, he 
received a letter from Lord Dartmouth, informing him that the 
Queen had been pleased to appoint Dartmouth Secretary of State for 
the Southern Department, in place of Lord Sunderland. The first of 
the Junto had fallen, and Wharton could not but be sensible of the 
bearing of such a portent on his own continuance in office. Mean- 
while, however, he gained in popularity with the Whiggish and 
Protestant section of the country by his vigorous measures for 
apprehending the culprits who had defaced the statue of King 
William in College Green. The offenders proved to be students of 
Trinity College (where, apparently, the influence of Forbes still 
persisted), and were let off lightly on the score of their youth.” 
The action of the House of Lords, where the greatest opposition 
to Wharton’s government was concentrated, in voting an address 
to the Lord Lieutenant praying him to offer a reward of a hundred 
pounds and a free pardon to those who might discover the perpe- 
trators of the outrage indicated that the Tory element in that body 
could be effectually cowed by an ebullition of popular feeling. As 
Wharton reported to the Secretary of State, the attempt to disfigure 
the statue “hath caus’d a good deale of Indignation in ye minds of 
ye people here, who still retain ye utmost veneration for ye Princes 
Memory:”* The House of Commons, which had been in recess at 
the time of the insult to the statue, immediately upon its reassembling 
unanimously voted an address of thanks to the viceroy for his ener- 
getic action in hunting down the miscreants, and in the most emphatic 
Whig terms pointed out as enemies of the kingdom and the Protestant 
establishment all those “who on any pretence whatsoever endeavour 
to reflect on the justice of the late happy revolution; the memory 
of God’s great instrument in effecting it; or the necessary means 


67Dartmouth to Wharton, June 20, 1710, Hist. MSS. Comm., Lonsdale MSS, p. 121; 
Wharton to Dartmouth, August 15, 1710, S.P. 63/366; Froude I, 341. The lightness 
of the sentence is debatable. The students were sentenced to by fined each a hundred 

ounds, to be imprisoned for six months, and to be forced to stand before the statue 
in penitential garb. See Ball, I, 229, n. 2. 
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made use of in bringing it about:’® In this bold pronouncement which 
reiterated the arguments advanced by the Whig managers in the 
Sacheverell trial so lately concluded, the influence of Wharton is 
easily detected. Beyond question, the memory of King William now 
had become the touchstone which identified the Whig and Protestant 
interest in Ireland; the Irish Tories (and, in particular, many of the 
bishops) covertly disparaged his fame by their extravagant expres- 
sions of loyalty to the present occupant of the throne; as one of 
their addresses put it, remembering the Queen’s accession to the 
throne “with an entire affection, which admits no rival alive or 
dead:’”? The final emphatic declaration of the House of Commons 
in this affair took the shape of a unanimous vote of thanks to the 
Dublin corporation for repairing the defaced monument to the late 
monarch, which had been originally erected by the citizens of 
Dublin.” Thus the viceroy, supported securely by the lower house 
of Parliament, and the government of the capital city, could view 
with composure the compact body of his enemies in the House of 
Lords and in the Convocation. 

The House of Commons having vindicated the memory of the 
Protestant deliverer in such positive fashion, now viewed with the 
utmost concern reports of a gathering of Roman Catholics to the 
number of ten thousand not far from Dublin. This assemblage 
appeared to partake of the character of a religious pilgrimage to a 
saint’s well, reputed to be capable of working miracles. The partic- 
ular devotion of the native Irish to the various wonder-working 
shrines throughout the kingdom and the annual journeys to them 
by the populace were no new phenomena to the Irish government, 
and apparently had not been interfered with in the past. Now, under 
the influence of the Speaker and the Whig majority, the lower house 
unanimously resolved that the religious gathering at St. John’s Well 
hazarded the public peace and the safety of the kingdom, and prayed 
that the Lord Lieutenant would order the dispersal of the tumultuous, 
dangerous, and unlawful assembly, Wharton acceded to the request 


69].H.C. Ireland, Ill, 786. 


The Humble Address of the Bishop and Clergy of Raphoe . . . to the Queen’s 
Majesty, August 18, 1708, cited in Froude, I, 328. 
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of the house, and acted to preserve the public peace; Addison’s report 
to the Lord Treasurer concerning the resolution of the house, how- 
ever, acknowledged that it might have an odd appearance in England, 
and this exhibition of the reverse of the Whig medal appears to have 
left both viceroy and secretary somewhat abashed.” 

Despite the change in the Secretary of State’s office, Wharton 
did not give over attempting to strengthen the Whig party in Ireland. 
Upon his return to Ireland in 1710, various additions had been made 
to the Irish Privy Council, and the Lord Lieutenant, at the beginning 
of July, endeavored to persuade the Queen through Dartmouth to 
give Lord Tyrawley a place in that body. Tyrawley, who had served 
in Spain with that other favorite of the Junto, the Earl of Galway, 
was shortly afterward to be censured by the British House of Lords 
for his part in the ill-fated Spanish campaign, and it does not appear 
that Wharton’s efforts in the present instance were successful."* The 
relations between the viceroy and the new Secretary of State had 
little of the cordial character generally evident in the letters of 
Wharton to Sunderland; the eagerness of the ‘Tories to fill up Irish 
offices with their own followers anticipated in some instances the 
vacating of those offices by death. Wharton, on at least one occasion, 
did not hesitate to express to Dartmouth his resentful astonishment 
at being presented with a royal letter countersigned by the Secretary 
of State giving a place to an applicant upon the suggestion that the 
holder of the office had died. As the viceroy put it: 


. .. the Gentleman is alive, and in very good health & was with me 
this morning. 

If he had been dead I should have been Surprised to have had a letter 
of that kind sent me; which is so very unusual!“ 


This apparent neglect to inform Wharton of the conferral of the 
office, and allowing him to learn of the appointment from the lucky 
candidate himself may be set down to the Tory desire to mortify 
the Whig governor. But the inordinate delay of the English govern- 
ment in transmitting directions to the Lord Lieutenant for the con- 


72Ibid., p. 779; Wharton to Dartmouth, June 27, 1710, S.P. 63/366; Addison to 
Godolphin, June 24, 1710, in Graham, p. 225. 


78Wharton to Dartmouth, July 1, 1710, S.P. 63/366. 
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duct of Irish affairs, the procrastination of the English Privy Council 
in passing on the heads of Irish bills submitted to it, and the conse- 
quent disruption of Irish parliamentary proceedings vexed Wharton 
throughout his term of office, and formed a refrain of complaint 
in most of his letters, whether addressed to Whig or Tory secretary. 
At times, also, the directions of the English Privy Council appeared 
intended to embarrass their representative in the sister kingdom, as 
in the case of the proposed bill for the more effectual regulation of 
residence of the clergy of the Church of Ireland. Wharton, though 
often opposed by most of the bishops in the House of Lords, yet 
appeared to have no desire to harass them outside the house, and his 
letter to Dartmouth regarding the bill has a plaintive quality about it: 
I found ye Bishops a good deal allarmed, as if some ill grounded com- 
plaints had been made to her Majestye upon this head; and I wish they 
don’t suspect me for it, as inocent as I am of it.75 

No intimation of such a design had been previously given the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the order of the Council of July 31 was not sent to 
Dublin until August 8. Wharton seems to have taken it for granted 
that a bill of such importance would not have made so late an appear- 
ance in Ireland if it were the intention of the English government 
to move for its consideration in the present session of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, which was rapidly drawing to a close. He did what he could 
in the matter by seeking the advice both of his own Council, and 
of the Irish bishops regarding the state of residence of the clergy of 
Ireland, and a report of a committee of the Irish Privy Council, set- 
ting forth the facts, and how the laws touching residence stood at 
present, was dispatched to the Queen. But as Wharton expressed it 
to Dartmouth: 
...I find it will take a good deale of time, to examine into this matter, 
and more to find an adequate remedy.” 
There seems to be a reasonable suspicion that the expressed desire of 
the English ministry for a reform in the legislation governing Irish 
clergy residence was not so imperative as might first be supposed, 

Same to same, August 14, 1710, ibid. As to the attitude of the Irish bishops 
toward reforms in the Church and the position of the Irish administration as to 


Church policy, see J. C. Beckett, “The Government and the Church of Ireland under 
William III and Anne? /rish Historical Studies, I (1941), 298, 301. 


‘6Ibid.; Wharton to Dartmouth, August 15, 1710, and August 22, 1710, S.P. 63/366. 
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and that the proposed bill had for its principal end the further em- 
broiling of the Whig viceroy with the hierarchy of the established 
church. 

The decision of the English Privy Council that three regiments 
quartered on the Irish establishment were to be readied for foreign 
service and embarked at Cork imposed upon Wharton the duty of 
carrying out this mandate, and his correspondence with Lord Dart- 
mouth on the subject affords a remarkable glimpse of how army 
patronage was used by the Crown to satisfy claimants to royal 
bounty: 


I think it my duty to acquaint yor Lordship that in these three Regiments 
designed for this service, (and indeed in most of ye Regiments which 
I found in Ireland,) there are a great many children in Comission, 
which I have not hitherto superseded, since they had obtained those 
marks of her Majestyes favor; But I humbly submit it to her Majestye, 
whether it will not bee necessary, that in these Regiments that are going 
upon actual] service, such officers only should bee continued as are 
capable to serve; with out which those who comand those Regiments 
canot bee answerable for them.” 


These particular army appointments seem to have been wholly out- 
side the scope of Wharton’s powers, and whatever discredit attaches 
to them must be laid at the door of the English ministry. Indeed, de- 
spite the censure of Swift concerning Wharton’s Irish appointments, 
the opinion of Addison was that he was rather more scrupulous 
regarding matters of this nature than his predecessors had been. Ad- 
dison instances his refusal to grant licenses of absence without good 
reasons to pensioners on the establishment, in this way forcing them 
to spend their money in the kingdom, rather than in England or 
elsewhere.” In thus applying what curbs he could to one of the 
greatest of the evils of English government in Ireland, absenteeism, 
Wharton surely became entitled to the gratitude of those over whom 
he ruled. 

The High Church and ‘Tory elements in Ireland, though firmly 
held down by the alliance subsisting between the Lord Lieutenant 
and the House of Commons, did not give up their attempts to over- 


77Same to same, August 15, 1710, ibid. 
78Addison to Godolphin, August 4, 1710, in Graham, p. 228. 
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turn the viceroy and his policies, and the situation in England (where 
the position of the Whigs was becoming every day more precarious) 
gave them much encouragement. Characteristically, they were able 
to recover much of their lost ground on the issue of Wharton’s pa- 
tronage of the dissenters. In 1708, some Presbyterian ministers had 
ventured to hold services in,the town of Drogheda, on the grounds 
that they were merely reviving a nonconformist congregation which 
had formerly met there. They contended that the pluralists of the 
established church had neglected the spiritual welfare of the inhabit- 
ants of many districts, and the Synod of Ulster, relying on the lenity 
of the government, had furnished some of these districts with Pres- 
byterian ministers, ostensibly to convert the Roman Catholics to 
Protestantism. Drogheda, however, hardly came within the category 
of neglect, and the advocates of the Church of Ireland maintained 
that dissent had never existed there, all of the non-Catholic inhabit- 
ants being in conformity with the established church, and broadly 
hinted that the conversions on which the Presbyterians reckoned 
must be thought to come from the Protestant conformists rather than 
from the Roman Catholic population. By the influence of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, two of the Presbyterian ministers were prose- 
cuted under the Act of Uniformity, one being summarily imprisoned 
for three months, and the other bound over to the next assizes. A 
petition being directed by the Presbyterians to Wharton in 1709 
(during his absence in England), the ‘Lord Lieutenant directed the 
Lords Justices to order the Attorney-General to issue the writ of 
nolle prosequi, which effectually stopped the prosecution and re- 
leased the imprisoned minister. However, this encroachment on the 
spiritual frontiers which the established church claimed for her own 
now offered the High Church faction the desired opening. The cry 
of the “church in danger” might be thought to be one of particular 
significance to the English ‘Tory ministry now coming into power, 
and the Irish bishops (with the support of the greater part of the lay 
peers) complained to the Queen that the Irish Presbyterians were 
responsible for all the disorders in the kingdom, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant was aiding and abetting them in their excesses.” 


Same to Somers, May 7, 1709, ibid.; 135 and n. 1; Ball, I, 126, n. 4; Scott, op. cit., 
V, 25; Froude, I, 342-43; Beckett, Protestant Dissent, p. 53. 
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This attempt to secure the viceroy’s recall was by no means dis- 
pleasing to Wharton. That other clerical tempest which he had so 
ardently stimulated, the impeachment proceedings against Sachev- 
erell, produced an atmosphere in which the government of Go- 
dolphin and Marlborough trembled and finally collapsed, and the 
Lord Lieutenant, sure that the new ministers could not afford to 
meet the present Parliament, was anxious to be at home and engaged 
in his electioneering. He himself had twice solicited the government, 
in June and in August of 1710, for permission to return to England 
upon the conclusion of the Irish parliamentary session. Harley and 
his associates were in no hurry to bring back so formidable an op- 
ponent, but Lady Wharton, having obtained access to the Queen, 
represented that she was about to be brought to bed of a child, and 
fervently wished to see her husband prior to that event. Anne was 
not proof against this appeal, and leave was granted to Wharton to 
return in August, 1710.°° 

The Lord Lieutenant prorogued the fifth session of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland on August 28, 1710, and in his speech on that occa- 
sion entirely passed over any mention of the test clause or its repeal, 
contenting himself with expressing the Queen’s entire satisfaction 
with the dutiful conduct of the members of the houses in this session, 
and her particular thanks for the ready and cheerful grant of sup- 
plies. The last paragraph of the speech touched upon his own feel- 
ings, and was perhaps more particularly directed to his faithful Com- 
mons, who had afforded him such support in his government; it was; 
indeed, his valedictory to Ireland: 


It is with a great deal of pleasure, that I flatter myself, from the Addresses 
and applications you have made, that the administration in my hands 
hath been to your satisfaction; and I must take this opportunity to 
assure you, that I look upon myself as obliged in justice, in interest, 
and in gratitude, to endeavour, not only by those just representations 
which I shall make to her Majesty, but by all other methods that may 
be in my power, to promote the true interest of this kingdom; to remove 
any difficulties that at any time you may be under, and to give the best 
assistance I can towards your happiness and prosperity, the advancement 
of your trade, and the security of your religion, laws, and liberties.” 


80Wharton to Dartmouth, June 29, 1710, and August 3, 1710, S.P. 63/366; Memoirs, 
p- 85. 81].H.C. Ireland, Il, 809. 
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Lord Wharton arrived at Chester on September 2, 1710, and was 
in London on September 8. After attending a meeting of the Coun- 
cil (where a proclamation for dissolving the present Parliament was 
read) on September 21, he, together with the Lord Chancellor and 
Lord Orford, repaired to Court the next morning to resign his place. 
He seems to have been graciously received by the Queen, who ap- 
peared unwilling to hear of his resignation, and, upon his leaving, 
commanded him to say nothing of it, lest she be importuned for the 
office. This resignation (or attempted resignation) took place on 
September 22, though it seems to have been generally recognized 
that he continued in office until his commission was superseded by 
another. The Lords Justices of Ireland, however, took another view 
of the matter, and professed to act independently of Wharton’s com- 
mission after September 22, notwithstanding the fact that Wharton 
received the Queen’s commands on the affairs of Ireland subsequent 
to that date. His successor, the Duke of Ormonde, was appointed in 
October.*®? 

The formal termination of his Lord Lieutenancy did not, how- 
ever, mark the end of Wharton’s influence in Irish politics. Indeed, 
throughout the period of Tory predominance in both kingdoms 
during the last four years of the reign, the figure of Wharton bulked 
large in the waking thoughts and midnight apprehensions of the 
Tory leaders. Obnoxious to Harley and his associates not only as a 
Junto lord, but as the most formidable of Whig political managers, 
Wharton stood high on the Tory list of those who must be rendered 
infamous and ignominious. The task was confided to Swift, and he, 
in his “Short Character of the Earl of Wharton,’ fully discharged 
it. The pamphlet dealt almost wholly with Wharton’s viceroyalty, 
and, with a virulence of invective rarely equaled, portrayed the 
governor as a monster of iniquity, and his government as one in 
which financial corruption and moral delinquencies competed for 
preeminence. 


82Wharton on Dartmouth, Sepember 2, 1710, S.P. 63/366; Luttrell, VI, 627, 632-33; 
Addison to Dawson, October 21, 1710, in Graham, pp. 244-45, and 244, n. 1; same 
to Wharton, October 17, 1710, ibid., pp. 243-44; Duke of Richmond to Wharton, 
September 29(?), 1710, Lonsdale MSS, p. 121; Lieutenant General Richard Ingoldsby 
to Ormonde, November 9, 1710, Ormonde MSS, VIII, 321-22. 
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In Ireland, the House of Lords, doubtless under clerical guidance, 
indulged in covert attacks on Wharton. In addresses to the Queen, 
the lords welcomed the advent of the new governor as one who had 
no private or sinister ends in view, and expressed their thanks that 
the nation would be relieved from the load of debt which it must 
have contracted had the projects formerly entertained—the erection 
of an expensive arsenal, and the migration to Ireland of numbers of 
useless and indigent Palatines—been brought to fruition. Likewise, 
they took note of the grant by her Majesty to Trinity College, and 
stated their opinion that such grant was not given for the promotion 
of the revolutionary principles upon which it had first been applied 
for. The members of the lower house, stung by the suggestion that 
they were encouraging leveling doctrines, hotly protested that to 
insinuate that their resolution had reference to other than the late 
revolution brought about by King William was false, malicious and 
scandalous, and a great breach of privilege. It was probably the lack 
of good correspondence between the houses as a result of this quar- 
rel which was responsible for the prorogation of Parliament in No- 
vember, 1711, and which finally ended in a dissolution in May, 
ag.” 

The dominant governmental figure during the regime of the Duke 
of Ormonde was not the viceroy but the Irish Lord Chancellor, Sir 
Constantine Phipps, whose reputation stemmed from the fact that 
he had been one of the counsel for Sacheverell. Phipps in his own 
person embodied the High Tory cause, if not, as his enemies main- 
tained, the Jacobite one. Under the influence of this forceful person- 
ality, the hopes of the Irish Tories revived, but that entente between 
the executive and the House of Commons which had been so firmly 
established by Wharton was totally destroyed. Phipps found the 
strongest opposition to his measures in the lower house, and in the 
corporation of Dublin. There the struggle between the Tory Lord 
Mayor, a creature of the chancellor, and the Whig aldermen over 
the election of a new mayor resulted in an impasse which suspended 
the sittings of the local courts and gave rise to a continued agitation 
in the city. Perhaps Wharton’s influence may be detected in this 


83].H.C. Ireland, Ill, 879-81, 933. 
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stout resistance offered to the designs of the government by his for- 
mer allies. One, at least, of Harley’s Irish correspondents thought 
that to be the case: 
Iam here in a very extraordinary country, its principles are detestable, 
it has more at heart the interest of our good allies the Hollanders than 
that of their own countrv. Here I see revived that detestable custom 
which the Flanders army had some time back of drinking to the confu- 
sion of, and cursing, the ministry. Our great Queen herself is not free 
from the scandalous censure of the adherents of Lord Wharton, who is 
the tutelary God whom our Whigs invoke and adore as the sole preserver 
of their country and their cursed principles.** 
Indeed, to the Tories, the influence of the late governor must have 
seemed to be omnipresent, and their best endeavors were directed 
to the obliteration of the Whig virus. In 1713, one of the tenants on 
Lord Wharton’s Irish estate was convicted 
of uttering dangerous and scandalous words against the queen, and was 
sentenced to pay a fine of one hundred pounds, to be imprisoned for 
a year and a day, and to give security for his good behaviour during 
the remainder of his life.*® 

Replacement of Ormonde by the Duke of Shrewsbury failed to 
put an end to the provincial feuds, since the Irish Privy Council, 
which Phipps dominated, refused to go along with the new viceroy 
in his healing measures with regard to the situation in Dublin. De- 
spite the chancellor’s confident anticipation that the parliamentary 
elections of November, 1713, would result in a government majority 
in the Commons, the Whigs won an easy victory, their triumph be- 
ing particularly notable in Dublin. Wharton’s protege, Alan Brod- 
erick, who had been turned out of his place as Chief Justice by the 
Tories, was reelected to his old post as Speaker over the government 
candidate, the Attorney General, Sir Richard Levinge. The Com- 
mons from the first adopted a strong Whig line with a bill attainting 
the Pretender of high treason, and offering a reword for his capture, 
dead or alive. Since in March, 1714, a motion was offered by Whar- 
ton in the British House of Lords for an address to the Queen, pray- 
ing her to offer a reward for the apprehension, dead or alive, of her 
half brother, it seems likely that the Irish bill represented the late 


84Farl of Dunbarton to [Earl of Oxford? ], August 15, 1712, Portland MSS, V, 211. 
85F, Elrington Ball, The Judges in Ireland, 1221-1921 (New York, 1927), Il, 46. 
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Lord Lieutenant’s initial essay to deal drastically with the hope of 
the Jacobites, through the medium of an assembly controlled by his 
friends and allies. Phipps, still more detested by the Commons for 
allowing the publication of a book entitled Memoirs of the Chevalier 
de St. George, and for his condemnation of a Dublin actor who re- 
cited a eulogy of William III and thereby precipitated a theater riot, 
remained the prime target. Accusing him also of endeavoring to 
subvert Dublin’s constitution, the Commons resolved to address the 
Queen to remove him, and as evidence of their determination to have 
their way in the matter, refused to grant supplies for more than three 
months. Shrewsbury’s desolate communications to the English min- 
istry admitted his inability to deal with the situation, prophesied that 
another election would but return another Whig majority, and reg- 
istered his alarm at the rumor that Ireland would be taxed directly 
from England. On the adjournment of the two houses of the Irish 
Parliament over the Christmas holidays, Bolingbroke propounded to 
the Lord Treasurer his ominous query as to whether they should ever 
meet again. The refusal of the Whig leaders to come to some kind 
of terms with the Irish chancellor at the solicitation of the Lord 
Lieutenant resulted in the prorogation of the Parliament to August 
10, 1714.°° To this negation of parliamentary government had the 
Irish Tory ministry come. Wharton’s encouragement, if not his 
active assistance, must have served to animate the Whig majority at 
Dublin thus to defy the power of the Irish administration as well as 
that of its masters at Westminster. 

If we may believe his critics, the moral tone of Wharton’s govern- 
ment left something to be desired; some even of the Whigs expressed 
their dissatisfaction. One of the staunchest of party men, Mayn- 
waring, in a letter to the Duchess of Marlborough, evidently felt 
that Wharton did not measure up. But then his standards were high: 


... it is very certain that my lord is not equal to such a post. He would 
make a very good miner in an army, to work underground at a siege, 


86Phipps to Swift, November 9, 1713, in Ball, II, 85-86; J.H.C. Ireland, III, 943-44, 
986-89, 991-92, 995-96; [Duke of Shrewsbury to Earl of Oxford], December 22, 1713, 
Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS, I, 243-44; same to same, February 2, 1713/14, ibid., 
244-45; Viscount Bolingbroke to [the Lord Treasurer], December 31, 1713, Portland 
MSS, V, 376-77; T. C. Nicholson and A. S. Turberville, Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 202-204. 
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but he is by no means fit to be a general; and I know not how it happens 
that from the beginning of the world to this day, it was hardly ever 
known that any one was called to govern a kingdom, either as a principal 
or deputy, that was extremely fit for that office.*” 


A more modern attempt to arrive at a judgment of Wharton’s 
tenure of office involves a consideration of various topics. The gov- 
ernment of Ireland, to Wharton, seems to have been a primary ob- 
ject of ambition, and something more than the honorable exile which 
it appeared to be to so many of his successors in the viceroyalty. 
Swift, it is true, will have it that Wharton’s eagerness to become Lord 
Lieutenant was the result of his knowledge that in Ireland he could 
recoup his fortune, wasted in his electioneering campaigns, and this 
indeed may have been a factor in his resolve. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Wharton’s Irish appointment was an attempt by the gov- 
ernment to “shelve” him, as was certainly the case with his two Whig 
successors, Sunderland and Townshend. His influence with the Junto 
and the government continued as strong as ever during his Lord 
Lieutenancy. But unlike most of his associates, he seems to have had 
a genuine interest in Izish politics, and his constant endeavors to build 
up the Whig strength in the kingdom attest to that interest. His 
alliance with the merchants and traders of Dublin exposed him, as 
has been seen, to the accusation that he favored the “Irish” interest, 
and this departure from strict Junto orthodoxy in economic con- 
cerns may indicate that he identified himself to some extent with 
the citizens of his viceroyalty. His reputation as the champion of the 
dissenters was not much embellished by his Irish sojourn, but it may 
have heightened the desire of the dominant element in Irish society 
for a union with England as a means of preserving their ascendancy 
as against a like-minded but more ruthless successor. In summary, it 
may be felt that in the long line of the governors of Ireland, Whar- 
ton is at least on a level with most of his predecessors and with per- 
haps all of his successors. And it must be said that he, if not more 
fortunate, is more certain to be remembered than all but a few of 
them; his very faults sustain him. To be the best hated of Swift’s 
acquaintance is in itself a guarantee of immortality. 


8tSeptember 9 or 10, 1709, in Private Correspondence, I, 207-208. 
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